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If you want a larger piece, \ 











bake a bigger pie 


FACTORY is like a bakery—the workman gets paid out J 

of what he produces. If a baker took the whole pie he : 3 ‘> 

makes, as his pay, how would the raw materials be paid for, P*% 
or the ovens, or the bakery building, or the taxes? 


The workmen already get by far the largest slice—61/ of 
all American corporations’ production. The smallest slice (\ 
goes to business to provide future jobs and a small part of it 
goes to the millions of people whose savings provide the factor; 
and machines, without which there would be no jobs ar all. 
Another slice goes for taxes; and for parts and materials. A 
very small slice for management, which keeps the business 
going. And that uses up the pie. 


If workmen want a larger piece of pie, it’s very simple—bak« 
a bigger one: produce more. Then their 61% will give them morc. F 


You can’t cut bigger pieces out of a smaller pie. You can: § 
continue to raise wages, anywhere, out of shrinking production. j 
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Where a rubber kiss makes 
a good impression 


J typical example of B.F. Goodrich development in rubber 


OST things you buy come in 
cartons that have to be printed 
by the millions. For years, metal 
Mprinting plates were used. To get the 
Mak onto boxboard, the metal had to 
@rush into the scft board, and so 
mweaken it and damage the printing 
@plates—and use up a lot of ink. 
@ Some printers had tried rubber 
printing plates. No good; the rubber 
Pes either too soft to print or hard- 
Meced and cracked after contact with 
@pils and dryers in the ink. Rubber 
lates that were too hard broke or 
@ipped while the press was running. 
@. F.Goodrich engineers went to work 


on the problem and finally developed a 
rubber compound that wasn’t harmed 
by ink and would retain just the right 
hardness and strength. 

Printing plates of this B. F. Goodrich 
compound were made and tested. 
Necessary impression to print well is 
so light that printers call it a “kiss”. 
With no need to bang into the box- 
board, printing is 6 times faster, use 
of ink 25% less, plates last longer. 

Rubber plates can be made in 
minutes instead of hours, and changes 
are easy; they are major problems with 
metal. And, finally, the rubber plate 


is much lighter and easier to handle 
than metal. 

Everybody benefits with these B. F. 
Goodrich rubber plates— manufac- 
turer, customer, worker. That's typical 
of a thousand cases of B. F.Goodrich 
research which is constantly at work 
to improve products and processes— 
and it is typical, too, of American in- 
dustry, constantly at work to improve 
values to everyone. The B.F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. - Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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HOW MANY MEN WOULD IT TAKE 
TO LIFT 100,000 LBS? 


Of course it would depend on the size of the men—and whether 
it was before or after lunch. But our point is that no matter how 
many men it would take, ONE Hein-Werner Hydraulic Jack 
could lift it easier, faster and safer—anytime! 

And the same goes for a thousand and one other applications 
in your plant—pushing, bending, pressing... in plant production 
and plant maintenance. H-W Jacks are factory-tested at 1% times 
their rated capacity for absolute dependability and safety. 


See your nearest industrial supply distrib- 
utor or write us for details on the ways a 
Hein-Werner Hydraulic Jack can lend a 
hand in your plant. 


e Lifts Heavy Loads 
e Moves Machinery 
e Bends Rods 

e Presses Bushings 
e@ Many Other Uses 


Made in models of 3, 5, 8, 12, 20, 
30 and 50 tons capacity. 





KT Mts 
Built Right - Priced Right 
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INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION plans 
take a new twist—Uncle Sam may put 


his blessing on some monopoly in peace- 
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ime commercial output. 











Purpose is to concentrate into a few strong hands 
he manufacture of goods with a war use. Army-Navy 
ant to be sure that a mass-producer is available; they 


Jon't want competition to scatter civilian output among 












many small-scale producers. 
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Intent of the Army & Navy Munitions Board is to 
sponsor agreements among companies to do business 
with only one supply source. 

One example: the miniature electronic tubes devel- 
‘Pioped for use in proximity fuses. This type of tube can 
"Shave a limited civilian use in hearing aids. 

i The Munitions Board might sponsor an agreement 
:f2among the half-dozen makers of hearing aids to buy 
c | yall their tubes from a single supplier. This would assure 

0 mass-production source available for fuses in wartime. 
























2 
PRODUCTION ALLOCATION agreements like this 
set the Justice Dept.’s hair on end. 
Mot During the war it grudgingly assented to such deals 
in cases where a government agency participated. Early 
in the war, it cleared them by informal opinions. Later, 
Congress gave these statutory backing; participating 
firms wanted it on the line that the trustbusters wouldn't 
come back at them later. 
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This week the Munitions Board was negotiating 
with Justice to get similar clearance for peacetime indus- 












trial preparedness. 








The Justice Dept. has no choice but to go along. 
But its word for such business dealings is monopoly. 

The antitrusters wonder how far the plans of the 
Munitions Board will reach. They wonder how closely 
government can control the scope of such production 
agreements. 


















Antimonopolists are dismayed by the concentra- 
tion of industry which arose from the hard necessities 
of war. They are troubled by the prospect that the 
war-mobilization program may lead in the same 
direction. 







a 
, Meanwhile, the Munitions Board is getting ready to 
- |} set up 25 industry advisory committees. Justice Dept. 
} opproval of these will be routine. 
r The board is preparing to discuss with these com- 
} mittees its immediate problems, such as handling of 
stockpile purchases. They will also consider the more 
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ASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


dramatic moves like construction of underground plants 





and forced geographical dispersion of industry (BW— 
Sep.14’46,p5). The board sees these developments as 


still several years away. 
<a 


SLOW-STARTING CONGRESS is now ready to 


begin work. This week it completed its organization 
The start was slow not only because of the change in 


administration but also because of the change in 














legislative machinery. 

Despite early talk, Congress stuck with the La Fol- 
lette-Monroney blueprint. 

Some Democrats argued that special investigating 
committees violate the spirit of the reorganization plan. 

But this didn’t impress Republicans, who suspected 
that the Democrats were really bothered by the continu- 
ing authority of Sen. Brewster's war-investigating com- 
mittee to subpoena income tax records. 





e 
Old guard control of both houses was clinched by 
the type placed on the House Rules Committee and the 
Senate G.O. P. Steering Committee. Selections made 
no concession to younger Republicans resentful of 
leadership control. 





e 
On the Democratic side, too, conservative control 
of the Senate was evidenced in the composition of the 
Minority Policy Committee. Although left-end Senators 
Murray, Taylor, Wagner, and Myers delayed organiza- 
tion of the committee with demands for recognition, 
they placed only one man, Green of Rhode Island. This 
is the group that will be responsible for pushing Truman's 
legislative recommendations. 











APPROPRIATIONS are now the first order of 
business. House hearings start next week on War, 


Navy, State-Justice-Commerce, and maybe Agriculture 
budgets. The committee isn’t waiting for formulation 
of the legislative budget due Feb. 15 (page 19). Repub- 
lican budget bogies still range all the way from Rep. 
Taber's $29.1 billion to Taft’s $33.5 billion, as against 
Truman's $37.5 billion. 








Brief hearings on Rep. Knutson’s income tax cut 
will start in the House Feb. 20. The Senate Finance 


Committee isn’t saying how fast it will act when the 
bill gets there. 











The war-emergency excise taxes scheduled to run 
out next July probably will be extended in a hurry. 








FIRST LABOR LEGISLATION to get rolling is 
action to relieve employers of back liability in portal- 




















WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued 





to-portal pay suits (BW—Jan.4’47,p54). The Capehart 
and Wiley bills in the Senate would amend the wage- 
hour law to redefine working time retroactively. 

In the House, Rep. Gwynne prefers not to bring up 
the wage-hour law for amendment; he’s afraid it would 
open the way to moves for raising minimum wages. So 
his bill attacks the problem by limiting court jurisdiction 
over wage claims, fixing a one-year statute of limita- 
tions, and barring claims for wages not customarily paid. 

Some sort of legislation is likely to get through as 





early as March. 





& 

Major labor legislation will be much slower in 
coming through. House Majority Leader Halleck and 
Labor Committee Chairman Hartley are planning one 
big bill—and a tough one. 

In the Senate, Taft wants to start with the com- 
paratively mild Ball-Taft-Smith bill (BW—Jan.11‘47, 
p18)... He wants to get in ahead of the House bill, thus 
demonstrating his own moderate position on labor. He 
hopes to report out a bill by Mar. 1. 

e 

FOREMEN’S RIGHTS under the Wagner Act are 
going to be limited this year, either by the courts or by 
Congress. 

There’s this to be decided: 

Will foremen be entirely barred from NLRB enforce- 
ment of their bargaining rights, so that they have to 
rely on strikes to force recognition? 

Or will they be granted Wagner Act rights so long 
as they confine themselves to unions for foremen only? 

The Supreme Court is getting the first crack at the 
issue in the Packard case (BW—Dec.21'46,p86). This 
concerns an independent union of foremen. 

On its way up to the court is the Jones & Laughlin 
case involving the right of coal mine supervisors to join 
the United Mine Workers. 

Union lawyers who watched the attitude of the 
justices during the Packard argument aren’t hopeful 
that the foremen will win. 

e 

Unless the court overruses the NLRB in both cases, 
Congress will take a hand. 

The Ball-Taft-Smith bill would deny Wagner Act 
protection to any type of foremen’s union. 

The new Case bill, which is slated to become part 
of the omnibus House measure, would O.K. foremen- 
only unions. 























@ 
Republicans seem bent on immortalizing Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as the only President to serve more than two 








terms. Chairman Michener of House Judiciary has the 
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backing of Rules Chairman Allen for pushing throug) 
two-term constitutional amendment for early submis, 
to the states. 

Enough Democrats probably will go along to mg, 
up the necessary two-thirds. 


THE FEDERAL PUBLIC POWER ZEALOTS are py 
ing in their horns. This year they are dropping the |op, 
push to expand into new ground. They'll be happy 
the Republicans don’t drive them back. q 


Interior Dept. wants more money to carry on jo 
already started. But it’s not proposing new project 

More telling, Interior strategists have decided 
to press for legislation authorizing steam generatin, 
plants to firm up the department's far-flung hydroele 
tric systems. 

This was going to be the next big step, equal ; 
importance to the authority gained under Roosevelt am 
build its own transmission lines. Interior’s biggest driv 
for steam plants was beaten back last year in the figh 
over the Southwestern Power Administration. 











@ 

Private power offensive in Congress will be touched 

off by Federal Power Commission refusal to turn over the 
Clark Hill hydro power project to Georgia Power Cv 
Clark Hill, scheduled for Engineer Corps construction 
has been held up by the federal economy drive; Georgi 
Power had offered to build it, to federal specifications 
with its own funds (BW—Sep.7‘46,p20). 
The FPC turndown was expected. But there’s lots 

of eager money in the utility industry. Utilities wil 
push for congressional authority to take over hydro sites 
now staked out by the government. Arkansas Power é 


























Light is trying to move in on the Arkansas Bull Shoals 
project (BW—Aug.24'46,p26). Other slow-moving fed- 
eral jobs are being eyed covetously. 

Power men think there'll be a strong appeal to 
legislators in an offer to combine pork barrel with 
federal economy. 










You 
sett 


6 fort o 

ON IRRIGATION POLICY, the Interior Dept. willfR porter 
fight hard. re 
ions. 


Democratic Sen. Downey's crusade to eliminate the 
160-acre limit on size of federally irrigated farms in 


California’s Central Valley: is gaining strong Republican 








support. ( > 


Pressed by big ranchers and fruit growers who want} 
a crack at federal water, Downey made a fight on thisf 
last year. He was defeated by other western senators} 
who saw his move as a wedge to break down the family: 
farm irrigation policy generally. 

With Republican Sen. Knowland to carry the ball 
this year, Downey has hopes this time. 
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Tip To Sales-Managers 


| You start to relax the minute you By bedtime, you’ve thrown off the 
settle down in the privacy and com- tension of the day and won’t have to 
fort of a Pullman room. Ring for the count any sheep before dropping off to 


porter—get a table—and do your daily sleep in that big, soft Pullman bed. 
reports without distracting interrup- 
tions. Then take it easy! 





\ 


ette cars are now in service on 
some lines . . . coming soon on 
others. The new design of these 
new cars adds another Pullman 
travel-value that no other way 
of going places fast can match! 


Br, 











3 Next morning, you shave and dress 
without leaving your room. When 





you arrive—on dependable railroad 
schedules, right in town—you’re rested, 
refreshed and rarin’ to go. The little extra 
that you pay for a private room adds a 
lot to the way you tackle your job! 





NEW LOW-COST | 
PRIVATE ROOMS 
Pullman-operated Duplex-Room- 0 U m a n 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE 
WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 





© 1947, The Pullman Company 
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SPEED 


Oakland 8, California 


SILENT: 


For an interesting story on the 


history of the calculating ma- 
chine art, ask for booklet 147 
MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE CO, 





=AUTOMATIC 





+ MARCHANT: 
y| COLCULATURS 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 





THE COVER 


The picture above, from the cover of 
the Oct. 20, 1945, issue of Business 
Week, depicts the opening of the long 
first round of postwar wage negotiations 


between American business 
ment and the unions. 

That round really got under way with 
the first parleys between Philip Murray 
(left), president of C.I.O., and John 
A. Stephens (center), vice-president in 
+ charge of industrial relations of United 
States Steel of Delaware. 

The long-heralded second round opens 
next week with the same starting cast. 

John Stephens—deep-voiced, capable, 
impressive—once more knows that he 
may set the wage pattern for all indus- 
try. Management men, who know his 
competence, remember his shrewd work 
in the 1945 labor-management confer- 
ence, say that the opening is in good 
hands. This time, they may be hopeful 
that it comes under more favorable cir- 
cumstances (page 15). 

Stephens has been dealing with labor 
relations for Big Steel since 1935. Prior 
to that he was finding a> assured way up 
in the corporation after 16 years of 
outside executive experience which 
ended with the presidency of Bush Ter- 
minal Co. He was graduated from 
Wesleyan University and the Columbia 
University School of Business & Fi- 
nance just in time to climb to a majority 
in World War I. 

Important asset in his present role 
is an intimacy with union leaders that 
would have surprised, if not shocked, 
the redoubtable Judge Gary. It is an 
asset to all industry at the present junc- 
ture. e 


manage- 


The Pictures——Hy Peskin-Pix—Cover; Acme— 
17, 46, 48, 66, 67; Press Assn.—19, 21, 51, 82, 
86, 105; Int. News-—32, 38, 44, 94; Underwood 








& Underwood—40; Bachrach—24, 72. 
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SUNROC specializes in water coolers. 


SUNROC has been in uninterrupted 
production since 1929. 


SUNROC offers the most complete 


ARGON nt ee setae 


pam ge a 











line of water coolers on the market 
for business, industrial, and in- 4 
stitutional use. 

SUNROC will deliver extra years of 
trouble-free service, at low operat- 
ing and maintenance cost. 
SUNROC Water Coolers are scien- 
tifically designed for easy drinking. 
And Sunroc Water Coolers are avail- 
able now.Write Dep’t BW-1, Sunrox 
Refrigeration Co., Glen Riddle, Pa. 


Sunroc mz 


GLEN RIDDLE, PA. ; 
NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA « BOSTON [> 
































“SUNROC 
SERVES THE WORLD... a cool drink of water” 
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We may be witnessing, right now, the postwar top for steel prices. 


Many analysts believe that, in marking up products, the industry has 
allowed not only for present costs but also for a new wage bill. 

This assumes, of course, that the wage increase will be moderate. The 
settlement probably will be a boost of 12¢ to 15¢ an hour (page 15). 

It assumes, also, that the price of steel-making scrap can be restrained. 
Mills recently have been resisting any further advance. 

e 

Steel prices (including adjustment of ““extras”’) have gone up more than 
most observers had expected. Yet users’ complaints are mild. (But some 
buyers find it hard to understand the new extras.) 

Needs are so great that most metalworking industries will pay anything 
they have to, within reason. Later, as steel supplies improve, they expect 
concessions and lower extras rather than a cut in the base price. 


Can you remember, by the way, how long it has been since you heard a 
steel salesman offer a concession from published quotations? 

Today’s “black markets,” where fly-by-nighters do business at fantastic 
figures (page 21), are the exact reverse of a normal steel market. 

Steel company salesmen, inquiry shows, stick to published prices (even 
though the “extra cards” they show customers may seem pretty steep). 














a 

How soon steel mills will be able to place new finishing capacity in 
operation is one of the vital problems in the supply situation. 

Some electrical equipment companies—themselves starved for steel— 
think it will take longer than the steel people believe. The reason is that 
they doubt their ability to deliver motors to power the new facilities as soon 
as the steel mills expect. 

This tug of war has been going on for some time. 

Electric plants say they can’t make more motors until they get more 
steel; steel mills counter that they can’t make more steel until they get 


more motors. 
Here’s a clear case of how fast a shortage can go full circle. 
3 

Price trends continue confusing. Sharp drops at retail—butter, canned 
citrus juices, poultry—-conceal the fact that the broader wholesale averages 
have little more than flattened out. 

Weak spots, though, turn retailers cautious. This was clear at the 
National Retail Dry Goods Assn.’s annual convention in New York this week, 
and as food trades started two weeks of meetings in Atlantic City. 

Talk centered on buyers’ resistance on both price and quality. Part of 
this talk is sincere, part aimed at manufacturers’ representatives. 


But the retail food trade is honestly worried. It knows that a huge 
fruit and vegetable crop was packed last year. It doesn’t want to fill shelves 
only to run into a wave of panicky selling at sacrifice prices. 

a 

Consumers’ ability—and willingness—to spend will beaested in the next 
few months. On this, as much as on production volume, will depend the 
depth and velocity of the price adjustment which is likely. 

Consumers spent a record of $127 billion on goods and services in 1946. 
In the fourth quarter, spending was at an annual rate of $135 billion.. 

Latest figure on how much consumers are taking in, reported by the 
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' BUSINESS WEEK Dept. of Commerce this week, is for November. It shows a record figure— 
259.3% of the 1935-39 average (after allowing for seasonal variation). 








_ JANUARY 18, 1947 

' , But prices went up sharply from October to November as ceilings came T 
off. It’s apparent that consumers got less for their money in November, 
even though the index number on income topped October by five points. PI 


How consumers spend, from now on, will depend on whether they think 
they are getting their money's worth. 








High prices seem to have kayoed demand in at least a couple of impor- 
tant areas—older homes and used cars. 


It can hardly be said that supply has met demand in housing. Nor TI 
would it be true to say that used cars are beyond the reach of buyers (because 
the person who turns his back on a $600 jalopy very likely has decided to 
wait until he can get delivery on a new car at $1,800). 

It’s a simple case of the buyer’s following prices up only so far on mer- 
chandise that doesn’t measure up to his quality standards. 

The market on older houses began to stagnate last autumn (BW— PI 
Oct.12’46,p10). Now the bottom has started to fall out of it. 


The used-car market has tumbled (page 32) because of the good rate 

of new-car output, now near 4,500,000 annually. 
e 

Meat supplies won’t quite measure up to appetites this year. 

The Dept. of Commerce, in looking over the prospects for many prod- 
ucts (box, page 16), says meat should average about 150 Ib. per capita. 

That's the highest figure in 35 years. 

But the public would eat 10% more meat than that if prices were to 
come down a bit; maybe 10% more could be sold even at present prices. 
(Any excess demand will help bolster poultry, eggs, and cheese.) 

Livestock runs to market the last few days have been very large. Earlier, 
farmers with more corn than hogs held porkers back to put weight on them; 
and cattle feeders were adding quality as well as pounds, 

Then, too, there is a tax factor. Profits on animals sold in 1947 seem B, 
sure to be subjected to lower income tax rates. 

e 

Use of consumer credit bids fair to top all peacetime records shortly. 
By November, the total had risen 60% above the end-of-the-war level and 
was only 10% under the 1941 record of $10,100,000,000. 

With individual income payments at $164 billion in 1946 against 


























$93 billion in 1941, there’s no problem in supporting consumer credit nd 
much higher than before the war. Higher prices also call for more debt. 
However, it is equally true that buying with borrowed money feeds the c 








fires of inflation as long as there are severe shortages. 
% 

Many bankers warn of the danger of advancing money to industry if it 
might be used in speculative stocking of inventory. Yet it remains to be 
seen ifethey will act on their own advice. 

Commercial loans (weekly reporting Federal Reserve member banks in 
101 cities) are down $129,000,000 from the peak of $10,351,000,000 on 
Dec. 18. That’s.a sizable dollar drop—but only 1% off the total. 

. A seasonal decline is in order for some weeks. Anything less than a 
PAGE 10 normal reduction in loans might be viewed with some misgiving. 


i Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan, 18, 1947, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 








Week 


§ Lotest Preceding 


Week 


THE INDEX (see chart below), . . . . . .) *1893 ~~ 1885 

PRODUCTION 
Seas Geet epemntions (9% of capacity). .... 2c ccc ccc ccc ccc ccccccccccccces 91.2 89.7 
Production of automobiles and trucks... ..............0 00 cee ccccececeeces 78,329  +53,437 
Engineering const. awards (ling. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $14,139 $12,994 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)..................02.000ee0e 4,853 4,574 
I I, BODO.) 5 so  cewccnccwescceccccccntvccccecce 4,531 4,649 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)................0 2c eeeeeecceecs 2,225 +1,848 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 OME. cds cccces 85 85 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .............cccceceeees 57 57 
Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions)... . . Déedss scubewabeueas $28,748 $28,951 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +39% +t+77% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).....................202eeees 37 30 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931==100).................... 375.2 376.0 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 264.9 266.2 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100)... 308.3 308.7 
I CR, OUD. gaa sck nee abdeedeccccccctvcccoceces $68.45  +$67.91 
Semeoeees Compocite (inom Age, fom)... ... 2.2... ccccccccccsccccccccccccs $31.00 ~~ $31.00 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)... 2.2.0... 0... cece eee ee eeeee 19.500¢ 19.500¢ 
Ns A CRS wis ss 0s ce 6a See eebese coe ccienscoss $2.09 $2.05 
Serna, GmVOUDE POW NOUN, BR). 6... osc ccc cssccvcccccccecccccecccccs 5.57¢ 5.57¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..................ccceeccees 32.24¢ 33.32¢ 
TO UMS Mss 40es ic ceuaep evs tadeunsooccecccccccsccceces $1.563 $1.588 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............. 0c cece eccccce 22.50¢ . 





FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.).............2.ceceeeeeees 119.3 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................. 3.14% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s).................-- 2.57% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................. 13-14% 1 


Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 





SS 


Nw 

— ve 
— ie 0 VI 
KK XK 


Month 


Ag 


184.9 


83.9 
96,887 
$15,265 
4,778 
4,717 
378 


87 
34 
$28,946 
418% 
33 


374.0 
259.1 
315.9 
$64.73 
$28.17 
19.500¢ 
$2.10 
5.57¢ 
32.75¢ 
$1.665 
22.50¢ 


Yeor 


Ago 


173.2 


79.5 
23,340 
$10,145 
4,163 
4,571 
2,012 


79 

49 
$28,297 
~7% 


10 


264.8 
169.7 
233.8 
$58.27 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.69 
3.75¢ 
24.48¢ 
$1.330 
22.50¢ 


144.7 
3.03% 
2.55% 
1.00% 


3% 


1041 


Average 


162.2 


97.3 
98,236 
$19,433 
3,130 
3,842 
1,685 





86 
52 
$9,613 
417% 


228 





198.1 
138.5 
146.6 
$56.73 
$19.48 
12.022¢ 
$0.99 
3.38¢ 
13.94¢ 
$1.281 
22.16¢ 





78.0 
4.33% 
2.77% 
1.00% 

4-3% 





Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks........... Pee EPR ey 39,844 39,981 40,322 37,384 23,876 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...................... 55,601 56,153 57,641 67,838 28,191 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 10,222 10,251 10,287 7,242 6,296 
Securities loans, reporting member banks...................22ccecececees : 2,201 $2,491 2,468 5,237 940 
U. S. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 35,802 36,029 37,572 49,133 14,085 
Other securities held, reporting member banks.......................2003. 3,387 3,430 3,366 3,395 3,710 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)...................... 830 560 930 1,266 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series).................. 24,375 24,093 24,796 24,536 2,265 
*Preliminary, week ended January 11th. +Revised + Ceiling fixed by government. 8 Date for "Latest Week"’ on each series on request, 
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ONE THING to look for in fluorescent lamps 

is long useful life! How can you tell it when you 

see it? Well, take General Electric’s method. To j 
assure long life, along with high light output, INSIST ON Tne (9) MONOGRAM | 
our lamp scientists have worked out special i 
apparatus like the life-test rack above. Here, 
lamps are automatically switched on and off on 
a regular time cycle for month after month, 
enabling us to accurately gauge the life-expect- 
ancy and efficiency of General Electric fluorescent FREE! Write General Electric Lamp Department, Dit. 
lamps. But you ceuld hardly go looking for signs of 166B-18, Nela Park, Cleveland 12,Ohio, for your freecopy 
long-life with a gadget like that under your arm. of new booklet of facts and figures about fluorescent lamps. 
Anymore than you’d care to undertake the more 

than 480 other tests every G-E lamp must pass, 

Fortunately, there’s an easier “sign” to look for... 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL QQELECTRIC 


‘ 
on all the fluorescent lamps you buy. *Gen- F 
eral Electric lamp research works constantly 
toward one objective—to make General 


Electric Lamps stay brighter longer. 
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Second Round 


Looks Better 


C.l.O. opens steel wage bargaining in new atmosphere. 


Rank and file doesn’t want to strike; leaders fear Congress. If Big 
Steel settles quickly, strife may be far below 1946 peak. 


As John Stephens for the United 
States Steel Corp. (cover) and Philip 
Murray for the C.I.O. open the steel 
industry’s momentous wage negotiations 
next week in Pittsburgh, the country 
realizes that the second postwar round 
of labor-management controversies is 
under way. 

For business, nothing surpassed in 
importance the question this raised: 
Would the loss of production time from 
1947 strikes come near equaling the 
staggering totals of 1946 (chart)? 

fo that, unless all signs proved de- 
ceptive, the answer was a comforting 
“No.” The bellwether steel industry 
supplied the details. 

+ It Was Prices—Last year, Big 
Steel’s big problem was prices. Any in- 
crease in the cost of operations had to 
bring compensatory price increases or, 
the corporation’s policy makers felt, 
blast furnaces hight just as well be 
banked. Thus, in response to labor’s 
wage demands, steel had to make its 
own price adjustment demands on the 
government. Until it got a price which 
would make profitable operations under 
a new wage rate possible, it couldn’t 
make a wage settlement with the union. 

That was why 1946 brought the first 
national steel strike since 1919. And 
why—with all industry in the same pre- 
dicament—more work stoppages occurred 
than at any time before in our history. 
e Now, It’s Wages—This year, Big 
Steel’s big problem is wages. But it 
need not be so difficult a problem as 
last year’s. With price control ended, 


wage bargaining can be much more 
than a preliminary step leading to a 
Washington hearing room. Thus the 
latitude for bargaining has been ex- 
panded. Even more important, the bar- 
gaining power of the steel corporation— 
and of all employers—has been sharply 
improved because of interim develop- 
ments. 

Two factors have been responsible for 

shifting weight in the labor-manage- 
ment equation. They are first, the re- 
luctance of labor’s rank and file to strike; 
and second, the changed political cli- 
mate. 
e Then There Was Pressure—Many of 
last year’s strikes started as work holi- 
days. The labor force had grown more 
and more restive under the mounting 
wartime pressures. Absences, tardiness, 
vacations had been made to seem almost 
disloyal to the national interest. The 
man who would not work overtime was 
made to feel almost a slacker. And 
where the pressure was directed against 
strikes it was its most intense. Hasty 
and expedient compromises were 
patched up to handle disputes and 
grievances and many workers nursed the 
belief that they had a score to settle. 

In such an atmosphere, labor leaders 
had only to lift a lid and self-generated 
steam did the rest. But no one, includ- 
ing the strikers themselves, escaped the 
effects of the blowoff which resulted. As 
the loss of pay took an increasing toll 
on labor’s savings, first through direct 
= in walkouts, then through 
ayoffs caused by the strikes of other 





rolet’s. 


that’s what is worrying Detroit. 





AUTO-PRICE KETTLE IS BOILING 


Detroit was in a fine stew this week end. Reports kept piling 
in that used car prices were sliding everywhere. 
Ford cut new car quotations $15 to $50 at the factory level. 

True, Ford prices lately had been higher than arch-rival Chev- 
Ford could be making mere adjustments. 
superficial view. Ford had deeper, long-range strategy on tap, and 


Coming right after the slight shakeout in luxury-goods prices 
shortly before Christmas - (BW—Dec.28’45,p17), Ford's price 
maneuvers are attracting a record gallery of business spectators. 
For what is going on in the nation’s auto capital, see page 32. 


More important, 


But that’s the 











STRIKE TOLL: 1946 
First postwar year brought over 
110,000,000 man-day strike losses. 
Now the big question is: Can it 
happen again? 
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workers, the holiday atmosphere evapo- 
rated. And making the hangover of the 
strike op less bearable were rising 
prices which robbed labor of much of 
the substance of its wage gains. 

e Now, There’s Less Steam—The 
memory of that experience is still fresh, 
and although the insistence of labor 
leaders on wage boosts reflects rank- 
and-file sentiment, the strike talk does 
not. If strike calls are issued they will 
be followed, but resented, by the mem- 
bership. Under these circumstances a 
union leader will think hard and long 
before ordering his members out—un- 
less he can feel that a substantial victory 
is a certainty. 

An even stronger strike deterrent, 
however, is the knowledge that wide- 
spread walkouts will bring the inter- 
vention, not of a friendly Administra- 
tion which will pull the unions’ 
chestnuts out of the fire, but of an un- 
friendly Congress. 
¢ G.O.P. on the Offensive—Last year’s 
strikes developed a near-panic psychol- 
ogy in the public mind. None, not even 
the union leaders, deny that they were 





























the following economic pitch: 


through 1947. 


3,750,000 and 4,250,000 
trucks, between 1,250,000 
1,500,000 (page 38). 


Scotch. 


5,000,000 Tast year); 
wrist watch production should 


production of jeweled timepieces. 


bring too much buyer resistance. 


almost certain 
throughout the year. 





To the business-analysis literature 
that greeted 1947, the Dept. of Com- 
merce last week added its chapter. 
It’s not intended as a full-fledged fore- 
cast, says Commerce, because of the 
“unsettled conditions of reconver- 
sion.” But in a discussion of “im- 
portant factors [bearing] on indus- 
try and trade,” it gives approximately 


Aluminum: Shortages will persist 


Automotive products: Large-scale 
output is not in sight until the sec- 
ond quarter. Production of passenger 
cars is expected to range between 
units; 

and 


Alcoholic beverages: Supplies good 
in all categories except imported 


Clocks and watches: Production 
of clocks should top the recent 14,- 
000,000-a-year rate, but heavy de- 
mand keeps shipments on a quota 
basis. Nonjeweled pocket watch pro- 
duction looks like 8,000,000 (against 
nonjeweled 
pro- 
gress from an annual rate of 5,000,000 
in the first quarter to 7,000,000 in 
the second (1946 rate: 3,500,000). 
Skilled watchmakers are needed for 


Cotton textiles: Raw cotton rather 
tight. Production, however, should 
be high—providing high prices don’t 


Drugs and toiletries: Barring a 
general economic setback, demand 
will continue high. Production ditto. 

Electrical appliances: The sellers’ 
market may sheds off into a buyers’ 
market in the latter part of the year. 

Electrical machinery: Demand is 
to exceed supply 


Commerce’s Crystal Ball: Fewer Shortages in ‘47 


Farm machinery: Demand will be 
big all year. But there should be some 
letup in the shortage of harvesting 
machinery. 

Food: Supplies look ample. More 
meat pier 5 be available on a per- 
capita basis than at any time in 35 
years. Supplies of eggs, fresh vege- 
tables, and total milk will be off from 
1946. Fats and oils will remain 
scarce. Sugar will be easier. 

Fumiture: Demand will outrun 
production, even though the latter 
will hit record levels (page 66). 

Furs (raw): Business should be 
brisk despite the price drop of late 
1946 (picture, page 67). Exports are 
a 1947 hope for the industry. 

Hardware: Output and trade will 
set new records (page 62). 

Hosiery (women’s): Supplies will 
be good about midyear. 

Industrial machinery: Backlogs 
down to near-normal except in spe- 
cial equipment, where delivery dates 
are still uncertain. 

Iron and steel: Supply and demand 
may balance each other late in the 
year unless operations are seriously 
interrupted, 

Lumber: Supplies will be around 
374 billion board feet (domestic and 
import). That should about satisfy 
over-all demand, but won’t allow any 
building up of depleted stocks. To 
bring inventories up to par, another 
4 billion feet would be needed. 

Magnesium: Production is esti- 
mated at around 30,000,000 Ib. (last 
year it was 20,000,000, about equal 
to demand). 

Nonferrous metals: Copper sup- 
plies will be about 10% below de- 
mand; lead, 25% below; tin, 20%. 

Office machinery: Supplies should 
begin to catch up with demand this 
summer. 

Paint, varnish, lacquer: The mar- 


ket is immense. Supplies depend on 
the raw material and Tier situations. 
Drying oils and lead are relatively 
scarce. 

Plastics: Shortages may persist 
throughout the year. 

and paper: Kraft papers and 
newsprint will remain in short sup- 
ply. Production is going up, but 
demand is huge. 

Railroad equipment: Freight car 
backlogs are so big that it would take 
seven months of capacity operations 
to wipe them out. Passenger car 
demand is high. And there’s a con- 
tinued demand from abroad for loco- 
motives. 

Rayon: Whether 1947 can equal 
the 1946 output of 850,000,000 Ib. 
is a question. But the price and pro- 
duction position seems more favor- 
able than for other textiles. 

Radios: Record. production is 
sighted for 1947. In the last quar- 
ter of the year, about a third of pro- 
duction will be in the frequency 
modulation class. Perhaps 250,000 
television sets will be on the market 
during the year. 

Rubber: Supplies (natural and 
synthetic combined) ample for in- 
dustry’s needs. 

Shoes: Production should reach 
500,000,000 pairs, and purchases 
should be 34 to 4 pairs per capita. 
Right now consumers are resisting 
prices (BW-—Jan.11’47,p19). 

Silk: Supplies growing easier with 
large stocks of Japanese, Chinese, 
and Italian silks available. 

Tobacco: Consumption—the big 
factor, rather than supplies—is ex- 
pected to remain at high levels in all 
categories. 

Wool textiles: Demand for fabrics 
of this type is enormous. Production 
may not match 1946, and that seems 
to spell some shortages. 








a large part of the reason why the Re- 
publicans captured control of Congress. 
It is evident to all that the Republicans 
consider that they hold a mandate from 
the electorate to do something about 
labor problems. Just what they will do, 
what they will choose from among the 
more than 100 bills affecting labor 
which already clog the legislative hop- 
per (BW-—Jan.11’47,p18) depends most 
of all on public sentiment. 

One or two big strikes—specifically, a 
strike in steel—would lead to the im- 
pression that 1947 is starting to be 
1946 all over again. If it occurs, the 
insistent demand for stringent labor leg- 
islation would push Congress into the 
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enactment of highly restrictive laws. 
e C.1.0. on the Defensive—Despite the 
bold front, the confident air, the Nathan 
report, the C.I.O. is on the defensive. 
Its leaders know it. They have kept 
their wage demands vague on purpose 
(BW—Dec.21’46,p82). They will go to 
treat lengths to avoid vee positions 
a which a strike is the only way out. 
They are deathly afraid of getting out 
beyond their depth. 

As frightened men, they begin the 
second round determined to be cau- 
tious. But their fear may turn to desper- 
ation. Having been fighters throughout 
their careers, they have fallen into the 
habit of seeing every crisis as a life or 


death struggle. Should they come to 
believe that industry is intent on forc- 
ing them to the wall, they may call their 
hosts to battle and stake everything on 
a final showdown. 

e Price of Peace—But if the steel indus- 
try, and those employers who follow the 
pattern it sets, are disposed to raisc 
wages say 15¢ or perhaps even 12¢ an 
hour, and find compromises on labor's 
fringe demands, a substantial measurc 
of labor peace is possible. 

There will be strikes, many strikes, 
in 1947. But, barring unforeseen devel 
opments, the scale of labor warfare wil 
not approach the towering magnitude of 


1946. 
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en the Committee for Reciprocity 
»rmation began hearings this week in 
hington’s Tariff Commission Bldg., 
calendar revealed that more than 

rsons were in line to air their 
s on future U.S, trade policy. 

e group included representatives 
ome 600 trade associations, business 
s, labor unions, consumer organiza- 
s, and other public agencies. All 
e gathered to request or oppose re- 
ions in specific U.S. tariffs, or to 
the government to obtain reduc- 
s in foreign trade restrictions. 
sorted Views—The hearings were 

rged with political dynamite. At one 
eme were opponents of the Admin- 
ntion’s trade program ready to scrap 
Reciprocal Trade Act with pleasure. 
he other were unqualified supporters 
fireer trade and vigorous defenders of 
gS. policy as propounded in recent 
ferences. 
Mn between stood the mass of specially 
rested persons who sought protec- 
of their products against foreign 
@mpetition, asked lower tariffs on 
feds they wish to import, or wanted 
gbcat down foreign restrictions against 
pir particular merchandise. 
Mfter several days of general discus- 
the hearings broke down into pan- 
by commodity groups, to examine 
detail the complex briefs the peti- 
ers had submitted. 
Background—In the welter of argu- 
nt over detail, there was danger that 
ticipants would lose sight of the over- 
aim of these and other hearings. They 
simply an important domestic aspect 
he long-term American trade policy. 
ince the Trade Agreements Act was 
horized by Congress in 1934, the 
S. has been negotiating reciprocal 
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uctions in trade restrictions with its 
cipal trade partners. There have 
in 28 such agreements. In 1945, hav- 
nearly exhausted U.S. bargaining 
lity, the State Dept. asked for and 
ained a revised act (BW—Jun.14’45, 
14). This permitted negotiation of 
if cuts to the limit of 50% of 1945 
ls. (The earlier act limited reduc- 
s to 50% of the 1934 level.) 
®t that time the U.S. postwar pro- 
m had been enunciated in the master 
d-lease agreements: Recipients had 
eed to collaborate in an international 
brt to lower trade barriers. The U.S. 
i to be prepared to reciprocate. 
ppadework—Not until late last year 
the chief trading nations get to- 
her for preparatory talks on an inter- 
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orging U. S. Trade Policy 


Reciprocity committee hearings begin in tense atmosphere 
business, labor, public agencies offer conflicting views. Plans 
expand world commerce largely depend on American action. 


national trade organization and future 
world trade policy. They met at the 
behest of the Economic & Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations. 

Assembled in London to discuss pro- 
posals set out by U. S. experts, delegates 
outlined principles of an international 
trade charter. They were requested to 
look to their respective trade fences, 
get ready to talk them down at a second 
preparatory conference in Geneva sched- 
uled for April, 1947. 

When this spadework is completed, 

a full-blown trade conference will be 
held late this year. 
e Slow to Act—The London preparatory 
conference asked for action on _ tariff 
proposals by Dec. 31, 1946. The United 
States, although late, is among the first 
to_act. Each of the 18 nations that met 
in London must exchange lists of pro- 
posed reductions before meeting again 
in Geneva. Only a few hints of what’s 
to come can be gleaned from recent 
moves: 

Canada has hastily ended some of 
the temporary wartime tariff conces- 





sions to get its bargaining position back 
to the 1939 level. 

Chile is reported to have asked the 
U.S. to eliminate its 4¢-a-lb. import 
duty on copper. 

Britain, so far, is playing a wait-and- 
see game. Apparently it is confident 
that the arguments now going on in 
Washington will about cancel out, re- 
lieving other trading nations of the need 
fo. drastic tariff cuts. 

e U.S. Position—Even Sen. Arthur Van- 
denberg’s high-policy pronunciamento 
on the subject had a yes-and-no quality: 
We're all for the device of reciprocal 
trade agreements, but whether it’s on 
a multilateral basis will depend on 
other nations. If they insist on bilat- 
eralism the U.S. will have to retaliate. 

Since bilateralism is a certainty in 
some trade between some states (and 
the U.S. Export-Import Bank Joan 
program is practical bilateralism), Van- 
denberg’s statement can mean anything. 

Certainly other nations will be watch- 
ing the outcome of current testimony 
before the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information to see whether the U.S. 
will practice what it has preached. The 
committee includes representatives of 
the State, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Treasury, War, and Navy departments, 
and the Tariff Commission. 

e Lineup—When the hearings broke up 
in the middle of the week to permit 
panel hearings by commodity groups, 


STILL IN BUSINESS-BUT NOT AS USUAL 


Alone with her typewriter in a forest of chairs, an OPA worker in Washington 
symbolizes the dwindled estate of the agency. With only sugar, rice, and rent 
remaining under price controls, curtailment is the order of the day. The 1,600 
OPA employees in Washington are expected to drop to 1,000 by Mar. 1. The 
reduced force, however—in the capital and in the regional offces—will con- 
tinue to function as an autonomous agency under the Office of Temporary 


Control, presumably until there are no items left to control. 
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Who Foots the Bill for Lobbyists 


Congress placed enforcement of 


The law regulating lobbying (BW 
—Aug.17'46,p18) requires that any 
person who receives money or any- 
thing of value from any source for 
the principal purpose of influencing 
legislation must register with the 
clerk of the House and the secretary 
of the Senate. By Jan. 10, deadline 
for filing the first 1947 quarterly re- 
port, more than 300 individuals had 


registered. 


Congress left it up to the indi- 
vidual to determine whether he is a 
lobbyist within the meaning of the 
act. It made no attempt to define the 
word “lobbying”—which appears in 
the title of the act but not in the 
text. Hence, many individuals regis- 
tered who don’t consider themselves 
lobbyists at all, but filed rather than 
take a chance on being accused as 


law violators. 


Corporations 
Alaska Transportation 
Co. 
Arabian-American 
Oil Co. 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R, 
Hershey Corp. 
Inland Steel Co, 
Libby, McNeill & 
Libby 
Martin (Glenn L.) 
Co. 
Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. 

Pennsylvania R.R. 
Prudential Insurance 
Co. of America 

Remington Rand 
Seatrain Lines 
Southern Pacific Co. 
Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle Ry. 


Trade Associations 
Air Transport Assn. 
Amer. Cotton Shippers 

Assn. 

Amer. Fair Trade 

Council 
Amer. Farm Bureau 

Federation 
Amer, Fisheries Assn. 
Amer. Hotel Assn. 
Amer. Institute of 

Laundering 
Amer. Medical Assn. 
Amer. Mining 

Congress 
Amer. Osteopathic 

Assn. 

Amer. Plant Food 

Council 
Amer. Transit Assn. 
Amer. Trucking 


Assns. 
Amer. Waterways 
Operators 


Anthracite Institute 

Assn. of American 
Railroads 

Calif. Fish Canners 
Assn. 


Calif. Sardine 
Products Institute 
Calif. State Chamber 

of Commerce 

Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S. 

Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce 

Distilled Spirits 

Home Owners 
Protective League 

Independent Bankers 
Assn. 

Independent Natural 
Gas Assn. of 
America 

Manufacturers ‘“Rep- 
resentatives” Assn. 

Mortgage Bankers 
Assn. of America 

Motion Picture Assn. 

Natl. Assn. of 
Cooperatives 

Natl, Assn. of Elec- 
tric Companies 

Natl. Assn. of Home- 
builders of the U. S. 

Natl. Assn. of Manu- 
facturers 

Natl. Assn. of Real 
Estate Boards 

Natl. Coal Assn. 

Natl. Cotton Council 

Nati. Education Assn. 

Natl. Electric Con- 
tractors Assn. 

Natl. Federation of 
American Shipping 

Natl. Federation of 
Small Business 

Natl. Fertilizer Assn. 

Natl. Grain Trade 
Council 

Natl Home & Prop- 
erty Owners Assn. 

Natl Lumber Manu- 
facturers Assn. 

Natl Patent Council 

Natl. Renderers Assn. 

Natl. Retail Credit 
Assn. 

Natl. Retail Dry 


Goods Assn. 


the law with the Dept. of Justice. But 
the attitude of Justice officials is to 
wait for Congress to call a suspected 
violation to their attention. 

Thus no prosecution is likely un- 
less (1) a lobbyist’s activities are so 
repugnant to some congressman as to 

rovoke the latter to investigate; 
(2) that lobbyist did not register; and 


(3) he is getting paid for 


is lobby- 


ing) lobbyists representing only them- 
selves are not required to register). 
e Sponsors Listed—The law requires 
registration by individuals, rather 
than by companies, trade associa- 
tions, or unions. But the registrant 
must state what company or organ- 
ization finances his lobbying activi- 
ties. The following are among the 
companies and groups represented by 
individuals wha have registered: 


Natl. Retail Farm 
Equipment Assn. 
Natl. Retail Lumber 

Dealers Assn. 
Natl. St. Lawrence 
Project Conference 
Natl. Wool Growers 
Assn. 


N. Y. State Confer- ” 


ence in Opposition 
to the St. Lawrence 
Proiect 

Ohio State Chamber 
of Commerce 

Puerto Rican Rum 
Institute 

Rural Electric Coop- 
erative Assn. 

Toilet Goods Assn. 

U. S. Cuban Sugar 
Council 

U. S. Savings & Loan 
League 

U. S. Wholesale 
Grocers Assn. 

Western States Meat 
Packers Assn. 

Wine Institute 


Labor Unions 
Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers 
American Communica- 
tions Assn. 
American Federation 
of Labor 
Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers 
Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen & 
Enginemen 
Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Em- 
ployees 
Brotherhood of Rail- 
way & Steamship 
Clerks 
Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Signalmen 
Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen 
Congress of Industrial 
Organizations 


C.I.0. Martime Com- 
mittee ‘ 

Food, Tobacco, Agri- 
cultural & Allied 
Workers 

Hotel & Restaurant 
Employees Intl. Al- 
liance & Bartenders 
Intl. League 

Intl. Assn. of Ma- 
chinists 

Intl. Federation of 
Technical Engineers, 
Architects & Draft- 
men’s Unions 

International Long- 
shoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union 

Intl Union of Mine, 
Mill & Smelter 
Workers 

Natl. Assn. of Post 
Office Mechanics & 
Maintenance Em- 
ployees 

Natl. Federation of 
Post Office Clerks 

Natl. Federation of 
Telephone Workers 

Oil Workers Interna- 
tional Union 

Order of Railway 
Conductors 

Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Assn. 

Textile Workers 
Union 

United Automobile, 
Aircraft & Agri- 
cultural Workers 

United Mine Workers 

United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine 
Workers 

United Office & Pro- 
fessional Workers 

United Public 
Workers 

United Rubber, Cork, 
Linoleum & Plastic 
Workers 

United Steel Workers 











clews to the nature of the | ttle. 
come were already available: 

(1) Of the 96 organization, slate 
appear before the panel on | hem; 
and forest products, a large ns mber 
there to talk about barium < em; 
aromatics, papers and paper prod 
and magazines. . 

(2) Some 136 organization; are 
testify before the panel on mctals 
minerals and their products, includ 
machinery. 

(3) The panel on agriculture will 
representatives of 102 organizations, 

(4) Probably the hottest sessions y 
be before the textile and fibcr pa 
with 129 organizations scheduled 
appear. The opposition of U.S. tex 
producers to tariff cuts is traditional g 
violent. In addition, they arc seek 
to break down British preferences 
that U.S. textile goods will be on 
equal footing with Lancashire prody 

(5) The last panel will hear petiti 
dealing with ceramics and unclassif 
products. 
e Prospects—Congressional reaction aj 
action are not anticipated immiediatd 
—despite the appearance of Sen. Huy 
Butler before the reciprocity comm 
tee this week. (The Nebraska Rep; 
lican opposed the Administration’s Sen 
ciprocal trade program.) A 

An outright repeal bill probably y 
be introduced to terminate the trg™@eul 
act before its mid-1948 expiration. Syjgpr busi 
a bill, however, would not pass C 
gress. There will undoubtedly be ot! 
bills attempting to cripple the reciprogi ¢ 
trade program. One granting Coner US 
veto power on negotiated tariff cuts n 
eventually be approved. 

But the issue is not a narrow partis 
one, nor is it of only national igp 4 
portance: The outcome of this and ncffregsic 
week’s tariff talks, and the temper 
Congress, will largely determine ¢ Any: 
fate of the International Trade Orga von 
ization and of other interlocking pH oduct 
grams for an expanding world econom@§). 4 
The U.S. is slated for a vital role | idget 





all these plans. nt to 
The 

ANTITRUST CHARGE FILED &¢ son 
The National Cash Register Co. re 


Dayton is charged by the Dept. of uff tom, 
tice with violating an antitrust conse... p. 
decree by acquiring, without court 4 perid 
roval, the soda register machine ass py.¢5 
of General Register Corp. of New Ycfivdget, 
City. . 
According to the government's pe! heat 
tion, filed in U.S. District Court @§yyiad 
Cincinnati, the original decree was ¢fint, 
tered in 1916 and required Nationg g f; 
Cash to obtain the court’s permissi(fay cj 
before acquiring a competitor. Be ag 
The petition alleges that Nationa fice. 
subsidiary in London, England, secretifrms 
made the acquisition on behalf of tiihat w 
parent company. The 
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pur congressional committee chairmen pore over President Truman's $ 
t businessmen’s prospects, it will veer with the amount that the economy-minded 80th Congress can hack out of it. 
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00,000,000 budget. As a weathervane 





“Businessman’s Look at Budget 


Federal spending plans offer many industries a preview 


















Any manufacturer who is: beginning 
wonder about the market for his 
oducts over the next year or so might 
ke a look at the U. S. Government 
idget that President Truman has just 
nt to Congress (BW—Jan.11’47,p17). 
The budget is a blueprint for spend- 
g some $37,500,000,000 in the fiscal 
ar ending June 30, 1948. The federal 
bvernment still is the biggest single 
stomer that many American indus- 
ies have, and a large slice of its total 


le 


1SC 


ta 


business. In a session with the new 
idget, a manufacturer may be able 
#@ get an idea of just how much will be 
~ ming his way. 

Hidden Gold—From a supplier’s view- 
int, however, the federal budget can 
a frustrating thing. The Budget Bu- 
au classifies expenditures according to 
¢ agency making them and the pur- 
bse. It does not break them down in 
tms of items required or industries 
at will benefit. 

The first 200 pages of the budget 


Yo 
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periditiite will go directly or inditeétly” 


if an important customer’s needs. The picture is subject to con- 
essional censorship, but economy cuts aren’t easy. 


document consist of general explana- 
tions, summary tables, and the Presi- 
dent’s message. After that come 1,400 
selid pages of supporting schedules and 
discussion. ‘This is where all the vari- 
ous federal departments tell just what 
they want and what they intend to do 
with it during the coming year. It’s a 
gold mine for a salesman, but getting 
the gold out can be a backbreaking job. 
e Discoveries—If a hopeful supplier 
wanted to turn a crew of clerks loose 
of the’-budget for several weeks, he 
could put together a rough list of the 
orders that each industry can expect 
from the government. 

He would discover, for instance, that 
the Supreme Court is due for a new 
passenger car this year. He would find 
the Library of Congress down for $500,- 
000 for air-conditioning the bookstacks 
in the main building, and $35,000 for 
acoustical tile ceilings. 

He might be a little surprised by an 
estimate of $8,000 for replacing two 
revolving doors in the law library and 


House Document Room of the Capitol. 
And he probably would be puzzled by 
the cryptic entry, “Repairs to grotto 
$3,000,” that appears in the accounts 
of the Architect of the Capitol. 


By posting all of these items to ap- ~ 


propriate industry headings, he could 
get some idea of what industries will be 
on the receiving end of government 
spending in fiscal 1948.-The list never 
would be complete because there are 
a variety of unallocated special funds 
and omnibus items. 

e Orders for Industry—}’ew manufactur- 
ers wowld consider a job of this sort 
worth the time and effort. What most 
of them will do—if-they look at the 
budget at all—is run through the ac- 
counts of the agencies that they know 
from experience are possible customers. 

The aircraft industry, for instance, 
will lose no time discovering that the 
Army Air Forces wants $440 million for 
new standard planes ($280 million of 
it in contract authorizations not payable 
until after 1948). ‘The Navy is figuring 
on $261 million ($170 million in con- 
tract authorizations). 

This makes a round total of $700- 
million. Not all of it -will go to the 
industry because the Army and Navy 
have personnel and other expenses to 
allocate to the procurement projects. 
But by checking against previous years, 
the industry can tell what is happening 
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to its government business. In fiscal 
1947 (the current year), for example, 
the Army has ticketed only $373 mil- 
lion, for new standard planes. 

A radio manufacturer will find on a 
quick check that the Army Signal Corps 
wants $2 million for meteorological 
equipment, $7,750,000 for equipping 
combat organizations, and more for a 
variety of other items. (He may also 
note that an old competitor, the pigeon 
service, is down for $10,000.) 

The construction industry, which cuts 
across all government organization lines, 
will have more trouble identifying its 
customers. As a general guide, how- 
ever, it can take the total figure for 
public works. In fiscal 1948, the Presi- 
dent is budgeting $2,588,C00,000 in the 
public works category. This compares 
with $2,366,000,000 in 1947 and $1,- 
867,000,000 in 1946. 

e Did You Know?—No manufacturer 
who sets out to comb the budget can 
be sure that he will find the precise 
figures he wants. But he can be sure 
that along the way he will acquire 
enough miscellaneous information to 
keep a quiz program going indefinitely. 

He may learn, for instance, that In- 
dians—except Arapahoes and Shoshones 
—traveling on tribal business can draw 
$6 per diem, charged against tribal 
funds. Arapahoes and Shoshones get 
$8 per diem. In Chicago and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the ante goes up to 
$10, but they can’t stay there more 
than eight days without special permis- 
sion from the Secretary of the Interior. 
e Congressional Hazard—One difficulty 
with any figuring based on the present 


budget is that Congress is determined 
to do a drastic pruning job on the 
whole list of requests. 

President Truman’s total of $37,- 
528,000,000 is a red flag to the Republi- 
cans who have been talking in terms 
of a $30 billion to $32 billion budget. 
Truman’s figures leave a scant $200- 
million surplus, unless Congress revokes 
the cut in excise taxes that is scheduled 
to take effect automatically on July 1. 

During and after the November elec- 
tion, the Republicans promised a cut in 
excises and something like a 20% slice 
in the individual income tax as well. 
Now they have to find a way of whit- 
tling down the budget enough to cover 
the proposed tax reductions. 
¢ Rough Going—While they are on the 
subject, the Republicans may rub Tru- 
man’s nose in the $2,300,000,000 defi- 
cit now predicted for fiscal 1947. The 
last official estimate, made in August, 
put the probable deficit at $1,900,000,- 
000. Truman later contradicted his own 
Secretary of the Treasury by declaring 
that the budget was in balance. 

But when Congress starts looking for 
laces to cut. Truman may get the last 
fought: In talking of a $30 billion budget, 
the Republicans had been counting on 
dropping $8 billion to $10 billion of 
nonrecurring expenditures such as the 
$2,400,000,000 terminal leave pay for 
enlisted men leaving the armed forces. 

The nonrecurring items in fiscal 1947 
are turning out smaller than expected, 
and the regular expenditures are run- 
ning a good deal larger. Thus, anyone 
who sets out to cut the budget is caught 
in a double squeeze. He can’t count on 


so many items dropping out 
ically, and he has to deal with 4 |g: 
permanent base than the earl: fo, 
indicated. 

e Untouchables—F ive 
defense, veterans’ payments, inter 
tional finance, interest on the dc bt, a: 
tax refunds—account for $29,2 \() (ij) 
000 of the $37,500,000,000 ti tal, |, 
terest and tax refunds can’t be toucl 
no matter how much Congress practi 
and preaches economy. Practical ’y sp 
ing, payments to veterans arc in {j 
same category. Most of the inter 
tional affairs item represents comm; 
ments already made. And _ the natioy 
defense entry is something Congr 
will hate to touch as long as the int 
national situation stays touchy. 


items—ratiop 


Congress makes will have to come oy 
of the $8,300,000,000 that is SUPpose 
to cover all the other functions of ¢ 
ernment. By the toughest sort of scree 
ing, the appropriations committe 
probably can take out a little here a 
there, but they will be doing the ji 
the hard way. 

e Caution—With this in mind, co 


gressional leaders have decided to sotf 


pedal talk of tax cuts. Republican chicff 


tains have decided tentatively to kecf 


the excises at present levels, as ‘Trum 
asks. ‘They will keep Rep. Harold Knw 
son’s 20% income reduction bill on x 
until mid-February while they | 
over the budget. Some sort of tax ¢ 
still is in the cards. But how much 
likely to depend on what the appropri 
tions committees can squeeze out of t! 


budget. 





BACKGROUND FOR TAX REDUCTION 
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If Republicans are to cut income taxes as promised and still keep the federal budget balanced for fiscal 1948 (above), 
they will have to pare at least $2 billion off the $374 billion total expenditures President Truman recommends. 
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‘Bteel at a Premium 


Scarcer types bring prices 
br above going market. Small 
iddlemen chiefly responsible. 
henomenon is only temporary. 


There is a lively business these days 
the sale of scarce steel at terrifically 
igh prices. 
Some zealous purchasing agents on 
he lookout for steel have discovered un- 
xpected sources of supply. Offers of 
brge tonnages of sheet steel by various 
brokers and agents have startled many 
prospective buyer. Premiums of more 
an $100 a ton have been asked—and 
bbtained. Possibly as much as 10% of 
ll light steel sheets are being sold at far 
bove market prices. But this unortho- 
Hox business mzy not last much longer. 
Misnomer?—These are the highlights 
bf a situation which has spiced the con- 
ersations of many steel buyers and 
sellers in recent times, but is a taboo 
subject as far as outsiders are concerned. 
It is generally referred to as the “black 
yarket” in steel; the tag was applied in 
he days of OPA. However, all persons 
nvolved insist that “black market” is 
pn unfair term for this practice now, 
since all price controls are off and a 
keller is now free to charge what the 
tax cgmtrafie will bear without running afoul 
nuch of the law. 
proprifge Rolled Steel in Demand—The buying 
t of thgmpressure for steel, especially flat rolled 
products such as shect and strip, was 
strong as soon as civilian production 
started rolling after the war (BW-—Sep. 
28'46,p72). It’s still strong. Govern- 
ment officials said only last week that 
immediate demand for light-gage flat 
tolled products is much greater than 
the immediate capacity of the industry 
to supply. 

Stecl-selling outside usual channels 
[mwas generated by this kecn demand. 

Fabricators knew that the steel mills 
were turning out the product as fast as 
possible under existing conditions. But 
“Ie they also felt they had to consider other 

sources of supply—if there were any. A 
“few companies even bought steel mills 
to make sure they would get steel (BW 
—Dec.21’45,p16). 
¢ For Steady Production—Paying a pre- 
mium price was no deterrent for certain 
25+ manufacturers who did not consider 
steel as an important cost item in their 
products. One company, for example, 
bought a considerable tonnage of 16- 
gage hot rolled sheets at $187.50 a ton. 
Che regular price for this gage is $52.50. 
These sheets are the raw material for 
many small parts which go into the 
. company’s manufactured items. 
Heh In other words, the cost of the steel 

Was so small in comparison to the cost 
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IN FULL SALE AFTER THE BIG STORM 


With trim lines complementing trim lines, a sextet of models at Manhattan's 
National Motor Boat Show serves to remind that the pleasure craft business is 
picking up speed again. Playing to capacity houses, the current show—first 
since 1940—lists 222 exhibitors, some veterans in the field, others postwar 
strangers. Excepting models of lightweight metals, the chief radical offerings 
at the show are trim and accessories. Despite the general luxury buying slump, 
sales are keeping pace with interest, the dealers insist. 





of labor and other materials that a pre- 
mium price for steel was paid willingly 
to keep production lines going. 

e Who’s Responsible?—Who sells the 
steel at prices over the listed quotations? 
Not the big stecl companies, who have 
done a good job by and large in policing 
their order books and in selling to regu- 
lar customers. Not the established ware- 
house outlets, which have been just as 
determined to keep their records clean. 

The sales are made principally by 

brokers, agents, and other middlemen. 
e Source of Supply—Where does the 
steel originate for the so-called “black 
market’? At first, the only source was 
the stock which the government ac- 
quired as war-contract inventories and 
offered for sale as surplus after the war. 
Dealers who bought and held such 
stocks for some time are now unload- 
ing. 
Some of the steel is coming from 
manufacturers or from metalworking 
companies who either have curtailed 
production for lack of other materials or 
have been receiving too much light-gage 
steel in proportion to other specified 
steel. 

A part of the steel sold outside regu- 
lar channels comes from scrap dealers. 
If they can persuade a mill to swap 
some sheets for equally scarce scrap, 


they will sell those sheets at the highest 
price obtainable. 
e It Won’t Last—Those in the business 
generally agree that the selling oppor- 
tunity will disappear entircly when steel 
mills come close to satisfying regular 
demands. Surplus stcel has just about 
vanished. The scrap situation is easing 
because of the recent price increases. 
Even the brokers guess that this kind 
of business is very much on the wane 
and wonder if it will last more than 
another 30 or 60 days. 


NEW STATE SALES TAX 


Agitation for state sales taxes is build- 
ing up steam again. During the war, 
most state governments had an easy time 
financially. But now expenditures are 
climbing faster than revenues. Over the 
next year or so, a number of legislatures 
will be tempted to fall back on the type 
of retail levy that 23 states used to pull 
themselves out of the hole during the 
30’s. 

Tennessee probably will become the 
24th state (the first since the war) to 
adopt a sales tax. Gov. Jim McCord 
asked the 1947 General Assembly, on 
Jan. 6 for a 2% retail tax. He estimates 
the levy would be good for $20 million 
of additional revenue. 
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Blow to Alaska 


Shipping strike points up 
demand for new trade channels. 
Alaskans, angry with Seattle, 
look to Midwest and Canada. 


Alaska’s unfortunate experience in 
the maritime strikes of 1946 (BW— 
Nov.2’46,p88) has cooled the enthusi- 
asm of American investors and business- 
men toward that much-touted “land of 
promise.” 

These strikes cost Alaska 127 days of 
shipping. As a result, the Dept. of In- 
terior reported last. week, “Alaska’s in- 
dustry and economy received the most 
serious setback in the territory’s history.” 
e That Helpless Feeling—In its trade 
with the United States, Alaska has kept 
its eggs in one basket—Seattle, closest 
U.S. port to the territory. Now Alas- 
kans are convinced that it is folly to 
depend on one transportation link. They 
are tired of interruptions in steamship 
services which leave them helpless. And 
they are irked by what they believe to be 
highhanded treatment by Seattle jobbers 
and businessmen. 





ON CUSHIONED EASE 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has spared 


no pains to give passengers on its 
fast new streamliner, the “Cincin- 
natian,” that relaxed feeling. The 
“Sleepy Hollow” chairs (above), with 
ten adjustable positions, are built to 
specifications of Harvard scientists, 
who measured 3,800 travelers in rail- 
road stations to get just the right 
angle (BW —Mar.25’44,p41). Seats on 
the three coaches are reserved; for 
extra spaciousness, the 176 passengers 
may use the 68 seats of two additional 
lounge cars. Even the train whistle 
has a new distinctive voice. 
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So they want new trade connections 

with Canada and, via Canada, with the 
American Midwest. Thus they hope to 
woo back investment interests. which 
will help them exploit the tremendous 
natural resources of their land. 
e New Shipping Plan—Prince Rupert, 
B. C., 500 mi. north of Seattle, has been 
selected as one new transhipment point 
for Alaska-bound goods. 

Here, at the end of the Canadian 
National R.R., food, merchandise, and 
machinery will be transferred to barges 
and small ships. These then can move 
up the sheltered passages of the Alaskan 
panhandle to Skagway and Haines or 
throughout the entire Gulf of Alaska 
area, even into the Bering sea. (A new 
American line, Briggs Steamship Corp., 
already is at work converting equipment 
in-San Francisco dockyards, expects to 
start operations on the Alaska run about 
Mar. 1.) 

Thus Alaska hopes to get supplies 

directly from Canada, or shipped 
through Canada from the Midwest and 
East under bond (without paying Cana- 
dian duties). 
e Seattle Is Concerned—The new trade 
development is causing real concern in 
Seattle and in all of the Pacific North- 
west. Normally, millions of dollars in 
goods flow to and from Alaska through 
Seattle. To retain this trade, shippers 
and jobbers are renewing agitation for 
a direct highway between Seattle and 
Alaska by way of British Columbia and 
the Yukon Territory (BW —Aug.18’45, 
p34). 

Last March Alaska’s Gov. Ermest 

Gruening and Sen. Warren G. Magnu- 
son of Washington conferred with 
Canadian government officials at Ottawa 
at the request of President Truman and 
Secretary Byrnes. But Ottawa turned 
down the proposal to participate in 
building a highway between Prince 
George, B. C., and a point on the Alaska 
Highway near Whitehorse, Yukon Ter- 
ritory. The Alaska Highway is biting 
$5,000,000 a year out of Dominion 
funds, Ottawa said, and if money is to 
be spent for additional road develop- 
ment, it will go for a trans-Canada high- 
way. 
e Connecting Road—There’s some com- 
fort for proponents of the western high- 
way in the fact that by late 1947 Brit- 
ish Columbia expects to complete a 
new connection with the Alaska High- 
way. This will run from Prince George 
to Dawson Creek, cut the highway dis- 
tance from Seattle to Alaska by 1,000 
mi. But it still will be a poor substi- 
tute for a direct route. 

The Seattle suppliers’ best bet appears 
to be an appeasement program for irate 
Alaskans. They must mollify frontier 
businessmen who claim that for years 
Seattle jobbers collected as much as 
30% to 40% on merchandise moving 
to Alaska which the jobbers never saw. 
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TO WARN OF DANGER 


Now fitted with automatic controls 
Mars oscillating safety signal lights 
(BW—Jul.1445,p106) are being con- 
sidered as standard equipmient on all 
Chicago & North Western trains 
Heretofore, the lights had _ been 
worked manually. The model (above) 
now being installed begins emitting 
an oscillating red beam when the 
train slows down. Thus a standing 
train gives constant warning of it 
position. The lights are going, front 
and rear, into all C. & N. W. trains 
with electric power source; generators 
may be used to permit installations of 
the new lights in cabooses. 



















They must answer allegations that 
emergency aid to Alaska during the 
shipping strike was curtailed when strik- 
ing union men discovered jobbers had 
slipped beer and whisky into the “vital 
foodstuffs” the government had arranged 
to ship. 

e Veterans in Trouble—They must do 
what they can to assist the thousands of 
ex-G.I.’s and their families who wer § 
lured to Alaska by glowing reports of its 
opportunities—and are now in trouble. 
They lack building supplies; they live 
in an area where business has stagnated 
for want of merchandise from the states, 
they must pay excessive prices for food 
brought in by air. 

Alaskans have to pay 8% interest on F 
business loans, and the shipping tie-up 
broke more than a few of them, 

e Profitable Trade—Seattle businessmen 
know that Alaska, with its 90,000 in- 
habitants, is no pipsqueak from a trade 
standpoint. They are aware of Dept. of 
Interior studies which point to a hydro- § ric 
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WHEREVER YOU GO— | 1 SUREAU 08 EATER, Chicogn, roquien 


utmost speed and accuracy in preparing cus- 
tomers’ bills... keeps on top of this important 
job with Burroughs Utility Billing Machines. 








Back of the scenes, in most businesses, you will find Burroughs machines carrying 
out assignments vital to good management. 

They lend speed and accuracy to the handling of payrolls, stock records, budgetary 
accounting, billing, purchase and payment records, accounts receivable—to mention a few. 
They provide management with up-to-the-minute information on which to base sound judgment. 
Efficient in themselves, they contribute to efficiency. | —. 

With this background of dependability to build 
on, Burroughs is at work on developments that will 
make Burroughs machines still finer in appearance 
and performance. Great things are going on at 
Burroughs for the business of tomorrow. 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT 32, MICH. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES « NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + MACHINE SUPPLIES 





electric power potential of 800,(0 }, 
of a prospect for producing 1 \\()0)(j 
tons of newsprint annually, 

And they know of the steadily ; 

creasing returns from fishing, nini, 
and furs. 
e Canada’s Welcome Mat—Bu! (Cp, 
dians realize this, too. They have key 
the welcome mat well dusted at Pri 
Rupert. And during the shippin. stri 
they expedited legislation which peri 
ted shipment of goods, under boy 
from the U.S. to Alaska by truck oy 
the Alaskan Highway. Had it not bee 
for the Jones act, which prevent: Ca 
dian ships from carrying U.S. goo 
direct to consumers in Alaska, th 
might have done more. 

0, unless Seattle can deliver, it look 
as if Canada and the American Mig 
west may get the chance to help Alas. 
make its comeback: 


RADIO FREEZE BY FCC 


The Federal Communications Cop 
mission is so jammed up with applic 
tions for establishment of new tad 
stations and the improvement of oj 




















RUGGED STRENGTH THAT LASTS 
HACKNEY ACID DRUMS 





Tough punishment! It’s all in the life of an Acid Drum 
.». and it. takes sturdy construction to stand up trip 
after trip. Construction such as is found in Hackney 
2-Piece Acid Drums. 


These better containers are without longitudinal or 





chime seams. There is only one circumferential butt 
weld. It’s located between two I-Bar rolling hoops which 


also protect the weld. And even greater strength and 





durability is assured by the reinforced chime protectors. 


Bung failures are reduced to a minimum .. . thanks to 


the heavy forged spuds attached by a two pass weld. 


The Hackney Drum is corrosion-resisting, too. Each LINED UP FOR THE FUTURE 
container, after complete fabrication, is specially heat- 


treated. Write for full details. To-head its important research and 


policy committee, the Committee foi 
Economic Development has picket 
Raymond Rubicam (above), © 
founder and former chairman (| 

Young & Rubicam, New York « 
Pp ressed Steel Tank Company vuihne firm. He retired from tli 
Manufacturers of Hackney Products agency in July, 1944. Since that time 


Moin Office and Plant: 1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin he has served on the CED commit 
1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 © 208 S. La Salle St., Room 2072, Chicago 4 | tee he now heads. His predecessor i 


555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 14 « 207 Hanna Bidg.: Cleveland 15 the committee chair, Ralph E. I'lar 
ders, has moved on to the U. S. Ser 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS ate, where he represents Vermont 
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Drawing a Bead on Revenue Miles! 


= 


Revenue miles—life- 
blood of the trucking 
business—come nat- 
urally when a Kelly 
skilled worker “draws 
a bead” on a new tire. 
And “building a bead” 

of extra seaael and rigidity is just one of the 
many painstaking operations that Kelly tire 
builders perform their way. They are con- 
stantly reminded, “‘if it isn’t built stronger, safer 
and tougher, it isn’t a Kelly?: 

Many fleet operators have kept rolling on 
Kellys through the’ years for just that reason. 
They know that Kelly has endeavored since 
its earliest days to build a real ‘‘trucker’s tire”: 
—a tire with tougher-than-steel Armorubber 
tread, made to resist bruising and excessive 
wear—to “deliver the goods” long after other 
tires are worn out. 


Draw a bead on more revenue miles for your 
trucks. Test the new Kelly against others. See 
for yourself that it lives up to its reputation of 
delivering longer trouble-free mileage. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TITRE COMPANY 
Cumberland, Maryland 

















Decision? 


by 
MANAGEMENT 
made 


gasy:'* 
Fast" 


with 


ViSlrecord 


“THE WORLD'S FASTEST 
VISIBLE RECORD-KEEPING 
SYSTEM” 


VISIBLE INDEX CORP. 
535 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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BONANZA DAYS AGAIN FOR SILVER TOWN 


Some of the excitement of striking pay dirt came to the old silver-mining toy 
of Aspen, Colo., last week. The occasion: its gala openi::g as a year-round spor 
resort. Colorado’s governor-elect, Lee Knous, issued the invitations—eviden 
that the state views the venture as a strong bid for the type of lucrative reso: 
trade that has made Idaho’s Sun Valley famous. Walter Paepcke, president 
Container Corp., organized Aspen Corp. to restore the town in the fashion ¢ 


its boom days in the ’90’s (BW—Nov.17’45,p17). Refurbishments includ 
hotel and cottages. A chair lift which is operated by a separate skiing corpor: 
tion gives the period picture a modern touch. 








ones (BW—Nov.30’46,p20) that it has 
called a temporary halt: Applications for 
standard broadcast (AM) facilities filed 
after Feb. 7 will not get looked at until 
May 1. FM and television applications 
are not affected. 

Approximately 820 AM applications 
are pending. The more complicated 
ones, says the FCC, have small chance 
of being acted on within twelve months. 

To help clear away this backlog, more 
than 40 private engineers have agreed 
to work part-time with the FCC staff 
during the freeze period. FCC expects 
“much more expeditious” action on fu- 
ture applications to result. 


Naval Stores Producers 
Seek Foreign Outlets 


Southern rosin dealers are making 
plans to recultivate their foreign mar- 
kets. Prodded by the industry, the 
Office of Temporary Controls has lifted 
export quotas. 

Foreign markets are of first im- 
portance to the naval stores trade, which 
supplies basic raw materials for the 
paint, lacquer, varnish, soap, plastic, and 
other industries. U. S. consumption nor- 
mally accounts for only half to two- 
thirds of domestic output, according to 
trade estimates. In 1936, for example, 


about 48% of United States turpen 
tine and rosin production was shippc 
overseas, 
e World Center—In the last half-ce 
tury, U.S. trade in these products. ha 
grown into a small ($50,000,000 a 
nually) but vital international bus 
ness. More than 50% of the world’ 
total output of turpentine and _rosi 
comes from the small naval storg 
region of the American Southeast (B\ 
—Mar.24’45,p48). The industry cente 
on Georgia and northern Florida, buf 
has important offshoots in South Caro 
lina, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana 
In these states the traditional sourc 
of “gum” rosin is the sap drained fron 
long-leaf pines. A later development 
produces “wood” rosin from _ pin’ 
stumps and logs found on cutover lands 
Turpentine is a byproduct of both these 
processes. 
e New Facilities—Although naval stores 
producers were hampered during the 
war years by most of the shortages that 
plagued other agricultural indastries 
neatly a dozen new distillation plants 
were built under government prioriti¢s. 
In addition, several of the largest 
“wood” processors—Hercules Powder 
Co., Newport Industries, Crosby Chem: 
icals—expanded production facilities in 
1946. Trade estimates for 1947 produc 
tion run as high as 2,250,000 drums o! 
gum and wood rosin, an industry record. 
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Any Liquid That Can Flow Through a Pipeline 


Can Be Handled at General American Terminals 
General American Tank Storage Terminals, lo- 
cated at four of America’s important ports, 
constitute the world’s greatest public tank stor- 
age system for bulk liquid commodities. General 
American Terminals provide you the same pri- 
vacy, the same specialized facilities, the same 
skilled handling as your own private terminal. 
Check with your nearest General American 
office and find out how General American Tank 
Storage Terminals can mean safer, more profit- 
able storage and distribution for your product. 
*Here is a Partial List of the Bulk Liquids Handled ot General American 


* 


iv fon Gasolines Toluot Coconut Oil 
] . lubricating Oils Benzol Fish Oil 

Spo Nophtha Xylol Cotton Seed Oil 
vient GENERAL AMERICAN TANK STORAGE TERMINALS 


Division of 
GENERAL AMERICAN 


TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 Seuth LaSalle Street, Chicago 


Branch Offices: New York* New Orleans* Washington * Tulso* Cleveland 
Dallas * Buffalo * Houston * Pittsburgh * Seattle « St. Lovis * los Angeles 
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The World’s Most Complete Warehouse System for Liquids 
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HARWOODS 


CANADIAN WHISKY 


> UNITED STATES Importers 
Inc., NEW fORK, N.Y 











R. C. WILLIAMS &2 CO 


READERS REPORT: 









A Word for It 


Sirs: 

Success to your attempt to clear away 
some of the wordy underbrush used in 
the field of analyzing and discussing 
business depressions. In your Dec. 7 
Trend, “Depressions, Slumps, Dips, and 
Bumps,” you might have considered 
rating drops in business activity the way 
burns are rated—first, second, and third 
degree. 

As for your use of “bump” to de- 
scribe what I would call a first-degree 
decline in business activity, you might 
be interested to know that automobile 
drivers in Vermont are warned of a 
“tise” in the road caused by frost action 
with a sign reading “bump.” A busi- 
“ness “bump” has always meant to me a 
rise rather than a drop. Your term, 
“dip,” seems to me more accurate. 

Alan F. Beede 
Boston, Mass. 


Sirs: 

A “slump” (by your own definition) 
occurred in 1943-46, although it is not 
included in your table. The index of in- 
dustrial production fell 38% from No- 
vember, 1943, to February, 1946, a 27- 
month “slump.” Let’s call this “the 
World War II Transition Slump,” and 
put it in your table. 

And if you look ahead, you should 
see a “hump” (or is it a “jump”), 
rather than a depression, slump, dip, or 
bump. : 

Harry D. Comer 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 

New York, N. Y. 


e As measured by points on the index 
of industrial production, there was a 
“slump” between 1943 and 1946. How- 
ever, since the period in question was 
one of wartime and subject to the 
peculiar conditions attending wartime 
controls, we did not include it in our 
catalog. By the same token, we ruled 
out the 1918-1919 decline. 

We shall have to wait awhile to see 
whether you are right about the coming 
“hump.” 


Firm Prices Wanted 


Sirs: 

A large part of business today is done 
on the basis of orders carrying the stipu- 
lation, “Prices to be those in effect at 
time of shipment.” In spite of the pass- 
ing of government controls on wages and 
prices of manufactured articles, there is 
still so much fluctuation in raw material 
prices and other factors as to make it 
impossible for manufacturers in general 








to return to firm price contracts 5 ¢} 
basis of doing business. 

A manufacturer can say to h. cy 
tomer, “Place your order and | \ | 
you at my price when I make ship: ent 
so long as a seller's market exists. ‘|} 
buyer should have the privilege 0: ca) 
cellation if he doesn’t like the pricc,. (0; 
special articles which are not listed }; 
catalogs some questions may aris¢ 
escalator clauses referring to some n; 
tionally-recognized index may be th 
answer. 

A return to the firm-price methiod o! 
negotiating business, when we can mak: 
it, will not only indicate that we hay 
achieved a certain measure of economi 
stability but will, in itself, tend to rei: 
force such stability. Long-term commit. 
ments at fixed prices should have a bral 
ing effect on wage and price fluctuation: 


C. T. Button 
Dayton, Ohio. 


e The tide is turning. See, “Firm Price: 
Coming Back” (BW—Jan.11'47,p15 


Rice for Filipinos 
Sirs: 

It surprised me very much to read in 
Business Outlook that huge amounts oi 
rice are still being poured into th 
Philippines (BW—Nov.16’46,p10). 

I live in the heart of the rice belt of 
Arkansas and I know something about 
tice production. I have also had some 
experience with rice consumption in the 
Philippines as I was in on the invasion 
with the 24th Division at Leyte. What 
impressed me most in the fight acros; 
Leyte Valley was the perfect suitability 
of that region for rice production— 
about 1,200 square miles of rich, flat, 
swampy soil almost made to order for 
the nce crop. 

Later, on Luzon, I rode from Batanga: 
to Manila through 75 miles of aban- 
doned rice fields. All of the central valle, 
of Luzon for 300 miles from Manila to 
Lingayan Gulf is perfect rice-farming 
country. 

Later I was assigned to Cebu City to 
take charge of some 500 Filipinos who 
were working on various Army projects 
at that base. One of my jobs was doling 
out their daily rice ration of one pound 

er man. My warehouse was loaded with 
100-Ib. rice pockets bearing such familiar 
names as Producers Rice Mill Co. Inc., 
Stuttgart, Ark., Arkansas Rice Growers 
Co-op Assn., Stuttgart, Ark., and Smith 
Rice Milling Co., DeWitt, Ark. 

At that time this situation was under- 
standable. The country was ravaged, the 

draft animals, the carabao, had been 
slaughtered for meat by the Jap Army 
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and the people were undernourished and 
apathetic. They needed our help. 

However, this condition didn’t prevail 
for long. Our Filipino brothers soon 
jearned that they could make a much 
more pleasant and profitable living by 
peddling cheap souvenirs at high prices 
to G.I.’s on the street corners than by 
sweating all day in a rice paddy under 
the hot sun. Why should they sweat 
when Uncle Santa Claus would provide 
them with all the rice they needed? 

When you take away a man’s incen- 
tive to produce what he needs to live, 
you will never persuade him to stand on 
his own two feet. Instead of our export- 
ing tice to the Philippines, that country 
should be feeding itself and at the same 
time competing in the American market. 

Could it be that this is what the Ad- 
ministration fears? 

A. L. Thorell 

A. R. Thorell Supply Co., 
Stuttgart, Ark. 







e U. S. exports to the Philippines, Janu- 
ary-September, 1946, totaled 189 million 
lb. (not bushels), or 39% of our total 
tice exports. The islands also have been 
receiving some rice from Siam. 

While the Filipinos undoubtedly are 
bilking the G.I.’s in trade, they also are 
growing rice. In spite of the obvious dif- 
ficulties which you mention, their output 
is rising. The figure for the 1946-47 crop 
season is put at about 90 million bu., up 
from a 24-year low of 77 million bu. in 
the 1945-46 crop year. However, this 
falls considerably shy of the 1935-39 
average of 109 million bu. annually. 













Engineering Service 






Montreal Dress Manufacturers Guild 
has done something constructive in con- 
nection. with postwar problems that 
should be interesting to other business 
organizations. 

We have instituted a full-time indus- 
trial engineering department which will 
be made available to our 200 members. 
The function of its staff will be to intro- 
duce more efficient methods of produc- 











chinery to help the industry meet new 


conditions, 
H. H. Stein 







Executive Director 
Montreal Dress Mfrs. Guild 
Montreal, Que. 






Less Building 


The cost figure on a building project 
of Celanese Corp. at Hopewell, Va., ap- 
proved by the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration should have been $1,518,- 
920, not $14,528,000 as reported in 
Business Week (BW—Nov.9’46,p22). 

Nino Da Palma 
Public Relations Dept., Celanese Corp. 
of America, New York, N. Y. 
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KEYSTONE WIRE 







G air * Charter stitching wire is precision- 
( = SF formed to tolerances of less than 
Se one ten-thousandth of an inch, in 
flawless strands up to 1,000 feet 
in length. Charter also produces 
“shaped wire’ in a wide variety 
of sizes, dimensions and analyses. 


Naturally, all this calls for high 
quality wire — uniform in analysis 
and temper. Keystone wire meas- 
ures up to these exacting require- 
ments, just as it fills the needs of 
many other industrial uses. 


*Charter Wire Co., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 





SPECIAL ANALYSIS WIRE 
for all industrial purposes 







KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 























PENALTY ON 
ENTERPRISE 











INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 





INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS.......... Dept. B-16 
STATE HOUSE «+ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Prices: Detroit's Big Question 


Ford cuts indicate return of competitive pricing in the aut 
industry, but manufacturers believe 1948 models will bring firs 
big general changes. Used-car quotations break sharply. 


Hurried conferences were being held 
in the auto industry late this week after 
the Ford Motor Co. cut prices $15 to 
$50 at factory level ($16.50 to $54 at 
retail); 

Also, used cars were influencing the 

1947 auto-price structure. Quotations 
on them had broken sharply throughout 
the country. 
e Competitive Positions—F ord price re- 
visions were heralded a fortnight ago 
in a statement by Ernest R. Breech, 
executive vice-president. Breech said the 
company would take the lead in reduc- 
ing present automobile costs. Indica- 
tions were that the revisions-would ex- 
tend not only through 1947 model runs, 
but also carry on with still lower quo- 
tations on 1948’s. 

Ford admittedly had some margin 
with which to work price magic. It 
moved from red figures into the black 
with the final advances authorized by 
OPA. Since then volume has increased, 
bringing with it the advantages of fixed- 
cost amortization across larger quanti- 
ties of output. 

Indicative of Ford’s competitive posi- 





WHAT WAS GOOD IN ’46 MUST BE GOOD IN ‘47 
At the Cadillac plant, J]. F. Gordon (left), general manager, identifies the first 


tion is the fact that heretofore its pric: 
have been higher than those of Chey; 
let, its major competitor, despite the 
$100 flat advance on Chevrolets an 
other G.M. cars after OPA expire 
Ford now claims that its lowest price wi) 
shade Chevrolet’s lowest by $2. 
G.M. had not been in a profitab} 
position before the $100 jumps. Bu 
with them it was expected that the in. 
dustry’s biggest producer would be al 
to react, if it desired, to Ford moves. 
e Demand Outlook—Lower automoti 
prices will enlarge the total market, jus: 
as recent price increases reduced it. But 
despite possible price changes, industry§ 
bigwigs unanimously declare that un- 
filled demand is still so high that af 
cars built this year can be readily sold 
Figures on order backlogs substan- 
tiate this opinion: 
e Ford’s backlog climbed during 1946 
from 868,000 at the start of the year to 
1,568,000 in December; it rose 77,000 
during the month after Ford’s list price 
increase on Sept. 16. 
e Chevrolet’s backlog increased, too. 
When operations resumed after the 







t 


1947 model for Detroit’s Mayor Edward Jeffries. The assist was helpful; only 
minor grille variations and the “No. 1, 1947” ticketing distinguishes the new 
model from those of 46. With a comfortable backlog of orders, Cadillac 1s 
concerned immediately with production costs, and pricing, not styling. 
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New “Fixed-Price” Policy 


31 Important Types 
‘Production Tools. 


“any office, dealer, or site sale, 


é Neo waiting for priorities, come 

\ ‘plicated figuring of prices or 

Sie 

| Check the next pages for de- 

Wteils of this new high-speed 
sales program. 
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14" 
5/8” drill capacity + 
drill capacity, 14" 
5/8” drill capacity, 14" 
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CHECK THIS 
COMPLETE LIST 


If tools of the type you need are 
included send today for WAA’s 
catalog giving all sizes and models 
together with the fixed prices for 
purchases made anywhere in the 
U. S. Simply write, wire or phone 
the nearest WAA office listed on 
the 4th page of this advertisement. 
ALL TOOLS SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 
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No. 5000-FV Fleer, Box Column 


Manufacturer: EDLUND MACHINERY CO., INC., Nepean rec Y. 


.00 1-B-7" Floor T: 
381.00 . 1-B-7" Floor 
483.00 "18-7" Floor 
687.00 - ~1-B-7" Floor Type ; 
$ 185.00 1-B-12" Floor Type 
295.00 1-B-12" Floor Type 


394.00 1-B-12" Floor 
513.00 2-B- 8" Floor 
732.00 2-B- 8" Floor Type 


$ 240.00 2-B- 8" Floor Type 
449.00 2-B- 8" Floor Type 
469.00 2-B- 8" Floor Type 
910.00 3-B-12" Floor Type 
718.00 3-B-12" Floor Type : 


00 3-8 Floor Type 
440.00 3-B-12" Floor T. 
382.00 2-MS-12" Floor Type 
196.00 -B-12" 





_ Borin itechdne Satie, Precision, 
Bri Type; Single and Double End 
Chucking Machine—Automatic, Vertical, 

Multiple Spindle Type 
Chucking Machine—Single Spindle Auto- 
matic, Horizontal Turret Type Machine 
Chucking Machine—Six Spindle Automatic, 
Horizontal 


Drilling Machine or Drill Press—Bench or 
Floor, Single or Multiple Spindle 

Gear Cutting Machine for Straight Bevel 
Gears, (Not Planer Type) 

Gear Hobber—Horizontal 

Gear Hobber—Vertical, Universal 

Gear Shaper—For External Spur Gears Only 

Gear Shaper—For Spur Gears, External or 
Internal 

Gear Shaper—For Spur and Helical Gears, 
External and Internal 

Gear Tooth eg) acy 4 External and In- 
ternal Gears (Rotary Type Machine) 

Gear Tooth Grinder—Generating Type, for , 
Spur and Helical Gears 

Gear Tooth bo mena Spur Gears, 
External and Internal 
(Formed Wheel Type Machine) 

Grinders—Centerless 

Grinder—Crank Pin Grinders 





Manufacturer: CANEDY-OTTO MFG. CO., CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 











2-1/2 MSV (Fleer) 1-1/8" drill , 16" swing, 2 spindle 
BORING MACHINE — HORIZONTAL, PRECISION, BRIDGE TYPE, ay: Ma¥ (Flee Te" ell capes: 16" wing dapingie «=| |S amet 
SINGLE END 2-1/2 MSV (Fleer) 1-1/8" drill capacity, 16" swing, 6 spindle 2 Foor 
2-1/2 MSV (Fleer) 1-1/8" drill capacity, 24” swing, 1 spindle 
necentetieniniieiion an ceieeegeetice | ine 
eae =. 2-1/2 MSV (Floor) 1-1/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 5 spindle oe 
MODEL SIZE AND CAPACITY SALES PRICE Ht wwf eal een ene ae an ‘lee 
ft a. Sa sae .¥ Belted (Fleer) 11/4" il capacity, 24" swing, 3 spindle Fo 
ie Sane fw 6 Gamer tee : 1s" table rave 1635.00 Manufacturer: AVEY ORILLING MACHINE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO a 
ameter bere, x 036.00 Bex Column 2” drill 15" swing, 1 spindle 
{HZ Sine End 8” diameter bore, x 20" table travel 1139.00 Ht ald sop oe Hee Goll Conan 15" oon | atemle $0 
Manufacturer: THE HEALD MACHINE COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS.- ss ies - Column uw eS coud. = swing, qatete spindle $ , bas 
tandard, ameter 16" table travel 1993.00 : , Box Column Il capacity, 15" swing, x 
Sivecieteees | foe, | ies fee eee coe ie 
an Dare Mate, Special Single tad $* diameter bore, x 15° table travel 1186.00 2-MA-6 Floor, Box Column 7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 5 spindle mF 
ameter 714.00 2-MA-6 Floor, Box Column 7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, : spindle $ louima, M. Flee 
yy seem | BS witeee, | See resioe i 
nbaecsssss cena eee 3-MA-6 Fleer, Box Column 1-1/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 6 spindle M. Floe 
Manufacturer: STOKERUNIT CORPORATION, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 3-MA-6 Floor, Box Column 1-1/4" drill pam 24" swing, 1 spindle ~ 
Med. 1 Horizontal Single End 4" diameter bere, x 9" table travel 354.00 1-1/4" drill 4" 3 sindle 
Mod. 2-8 Horizontal, Single End " diameter bore, x 15" table travel | 444.00 eo 1-1/4" bil capacity, 24" wag, 6 slate $10 
3-BMA-1 Fleer, Box Column _ 1-1/4 drill capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle 
3-BMA-1 Floor, Box Column 1-1/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 3 spindle 
No. 3 Standard Floor, Box Column 1-1/4" deill capacity, 24" swing, 3 spindle 
No. 3 Standard Floor, Box Column 1-1/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 4 spindle 
DRILL PRESS — FLOOR TYPE SINGLE OR MULTIPLE SPINDLE  ponufecturer: BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Model 14 Box 1/2" il eapaiy, 14" swing, 1 spindle 
(EXCEPT 110 VOLT, SINGLE PHASE) pet [nay od Column, anes rly Vis ceilcapecty, 18" seine, | sindle 
Manufacturer: ALLEN—CHARLES €. ALLEN CO., BARRE, MASS. Neda Few Oo Gan, “ete Spade | 17 wiley 2 aug. | wd 
MODEL SIZE AND CAPACITY SALES PRICE 
HMD— 5/16" drill , 18" swing, 3 spindle $ 511.00 
HMD —Super Sheed (Fleer ie drill ae 16" is 4 spindle 657.00 
HM — Fleer) 5/16" drill , 16" swing, 6 spindle $ 948.00 
HO — Soe so (a sie ‘ni ae bee mn } sn 382.00 
HMD — Super Speed (Fle) 5/16" drill capacity, 2 win. 3 spindle 535: 


| 3/8" drill capacity, 16% swing, 1 spindle $1 


BEER 


2/4” dit capacity, 16" swing, 3 spindle $ oh 
3/4" dri ity, 16" swing, 4 spindle f 

ue eaeeas ta toe 
3/4" drill dail capacity 2 a" swing 2 spindle 


3/4" oo Capacity, 24" swing, 3 spindle $ 
3/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 4 spindle 
ye um sous Be sae tee 

1" drill capacity, 24" 2" nine 13 1 spindle 


Basa ESSE EERE 
Bawa Bazzaz Zrzzyz z2azD 


s 
ze 








Grinders—Plain External Cylindrical 
Grinder 

Grinder—Internal, Cylindrical, Automatic 
Sizing 

Grinder—Internal Cylindrical 
(Hydraulic Feed Machine) 

Grinder—Internal Cylindrical, Hydraulic 
Feed, for Hole and Face Grinding. 

Grinder—Surface, Rotary Table Type 

Lathe—Multiple Tool, Not Automatic, 
Manufacturing Type Production Lathe 

Milling Machine—Automatic and 
Manufacturing Knee Type 

i achine—Plain Bed Type, 

mtal Spindle Machines 

Milling Machine—Vertical, Knee Type 
(Not Including Bench Type) 

i a and Buffing Machine—Bench and 





Rid Machine—Vertical, Fixed Bed 
Type, Single and Multiple Spindle 

Tapping Machine—Vertical, Single or 
Multiple Spindle 

Thread Grinding Machines 

Thread Milling Machine 

es Lathe—Ram Type, Plain and 
niv 



















FOOTE-BURT COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 




























1 Fleer, Box Column 3/16" drill capacity, 14° swing, 1 spindle 127.00 
&. {Fest ot Coloma IH il aay 1 si 1 spl #00 
2 Fleer, Box Columa ie aril capacity, 16" swing, 2 spindle 255.00 PROFILING MACHINE — VERTICAL, FIXED BED TYPE, 
2 For, Bot Coane ‘ ye een, we (lee $ 706.00 SINGLE AND MULTIPLE SPINDLE 
. j Grill capaci 2 swing, 56. 
| 1 Per, Box Column 7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 2 spindle 274.00 Manufacturer: THE FREW MACHINE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ne Ve = pe 4 i $ py MODEL AND DESCRIPTION SIZE SALES PRICE 
| 2 Foor, Box Column 1/8 drill capacity, 24" Swing 6 spindle 745.00 
il NR Me No. 6-A Single Spindle } 24" 136" table size | $793.00 
$ A 2 Floor, Box Column 1-1/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle $ 279.00 oa 
THE FOSDICK MACHINE TOOL CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO , * 
$ Box Column 1/8" drill capacity, 24 swing, 1 spindle $ 255.00 Se ee: Saas t 
Box Column 1/8" drill capacity,.24" swing. 3 spindle 601.00 Es a ic * . 
Box Column 7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 4 spindle 793.00 2 LS aie EA Si Ree 
M. Floor, Box Column 1" drill capacity, 16" swing, 1 spindle $ 293.00 ipa gree Ee Ene eh, Oe sone . 
M. Floor, Box Column 1" drill capacity, 16" swing, 2 spindle 293.00 , ives © es Sy at ” 
$ loge. M. Floor, Box Column 1" drill capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle * 307.00 er ; 3 
M. Fleer, Box Column 1” drill capacity, 24" swing, 4 spindle 1009.00 s Renee ta is ~ De Se old “Seg pte Fe a 
st 5 x Soe iy * 
M. Floor, Box Column 1-1/2" drill capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle $ 722.00 Bh ee tee Ae ae 
M. Floor, Box Column 1-1/2" drill capacity, 24" swing, 2 spindle 790.00 oR Ty ae Ae cee Se en - 
M. Floor, Box Column 1-1/2" drill capacity, 24” swing, 6 spindle 2219.00 ea a 



















LELAND GIFFORD COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 










































LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 3/8" drill capacity, 12" swing, 1 spindle $ 156.00 
-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 3/8" drill capacity, 12" swing, 2 spindh 274.00 
i. Floor, Moter He ie drill a 12" min 3 spindle 414.00 
MS Bench, Motor Spindle 3/8" drill capacity, 20" swing, 1 spindle 147.00 
IMS Bench, Motor Spindle ee drill capacity, 20" swing, 4 sindle 527.00 
LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 3/8" drill capacity, 20" swing, 1 spindle 168.00 
MS Floor, Motor Spindle 3/8" drill capacity, 20" swing, 2 spindle 308.00 
5 V7 us Floor, Motor Spindle vee W capecity 30° swine — $ 00 
LMS Floor, Motor Spindle ye oat! capacity, 14" swing, 1 spindle 275.00 
IMs Floor, Motor Spindle 7/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 2 spindle 475.00 
3 1 LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 7/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 3 spindie 691.00 
:MB-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 7/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 4 spindle 907.00 
MS Floor, Motor Spindle ee drill pn 14" oie 5 srindle + 309.00 
oD-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 7/8" drill capacity, 14" swing 6 spindle 1312.00 
LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 7/8" drill capacity, 20" swing, 1 spindle 285.00 
$ 13B-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 7/8" drill coed, 20" swing, 2 wiatle 491.00 
‘TIDUS Fleer, Meter Spindle wide - Manufacturer: MOREY MACHINERY COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
IWMRLMS Fler, Motor Spindle 1/8" aril capacity, 20° sine adie $ rpa00 No. 12-M Single Spindle oF) Site hort | * 742.00 
a 7 ti ca 2S 8 ga —— cheeey ue 
$ SUMB-AMS Floor, Motor Spindle 1/4" Gill capacity 26" Seine, 2 single aT 0o «——=s« Manufacturer: PRATT AND WHITNEY DIVISION, HARTFORD, CONN. 
é No. M-1693 Single Spindle, No. 12-B 20" table travel $ 731.00 
1OHMM-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 7/8" drill capacity, 26" swing, 3 spindle $ 731.00 No. M-1693 Two Spindle, No. 12-B 20" table travel 844.00 
14D-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle ye drill capacity, 26" svi. ‘ wate 984.00 No. M-1482 Single Spnate 32" table travel 1675.00 
7H. MS Floor, Motor Spindle 7/8" drill capacity, 26" 1206.00 
; D-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 7/8" drill capacity, 26” ole : weale 1426.00 
MS Floor, Motor Spindle 1" drill-capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle 427.00 
JONRES-MS Floor, Motor seecte 1" drill = 24" bar 2 wea : 780.00 
MS Floor, Moter Spindie 1" drill capacity, 24" swing, 3 spindle 1154,00 ‘ 
THE TAYLOR AND FENN COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
§ Fier, Box Column | 3/8" dil capacity, 16" swing 6 spindlo =|, 477.00 GEAR TOOTH GRINDER — GENERATING TYPE, FOR SPUR 
THE TOLEDO GENERAL MFG. CO., TOLEDO, OHIO ; AND HELICAL GEARS 
KTV Fleor, Box Column | 7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 4 spindle | $ 155.00 Manufacturer: THE FELLOWS GEAR SHAPER CO., SPRINGFIELD, VT. 
MODEL AND DESCRIPTION SIZE AND CAPACITY SALES PRICE 
tic No. 12 Spur and Helical, External only | 12" pitch diameter x 1-1/2" face width $ 1117.00 
| Manufacturer: PRATT AND WHITNEY DIVISION, HARTFORD, CONN. 
M-1635 S 10- 1/4" pitch diameter x 6" face width $ 1791.00 
lie GRINDER — INTERNAL CYLINDRICAL, (HYDRAULIC FEED M-1639 H Helical wiih pitch diameter x 6” face width 2528.00 
MACHINE) M- 1 lea, Two Wheel 10-11/16" pitch diameter x 1-1/4" face width 3300.00 
M-1838 H 18- 1/2" pitch diameter x 6" face width 4292.00 











Manufacturer: BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER CO., SPRINGFIELD, VT. 
ODEL AND DESCRIPTION SIZE AND CAPACITY SALES PRICE 











16-16 Internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed 16" swing x 13" stroke 
16-22 Internal Grinder, Feed 22" swing x 13" stroke 
| 166-16 Internal Grinder, Feed 16” swing x 13" stroke 
16F-28 Internal Grinder, = ee tee 28" swing x 13” stroke 
24-26 Internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed 26" owing x 16" stroke 
24-36 Internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed 26" swing x 16" stroke 
1 241-26 Internal Grinder, hae phe 26" swing x 24" stroke 
112M Internal Grinder, nder, Hydra Feed 16" swing x 9" srroke 
16-38 Internal Grinder, nder, Gap Bed 38" swing x 9" stroke 
nufacturer: THE HEALD MACHINE COMPANY, Sim ggg 
81 Plain Chucker, Internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed. " 3” stroke 
72-A-3 Plain Chucker, Internal Grinder, on of 11-1/: swing x 12" stroke 
72-A-5 Plain Chucker, internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed | 1-1/2" swing x 20-5/8" str. 
14 Plain Chucker, Internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed eo 
172, Gap, Plain, Internal Grinder, Mytraule Feed 36" swing x 13" stroke 








Sales to priority claimants, which include Federal Agencies, 













Certified 
by law. 


Veterans, World 
Claimants, will be made in proper sequence as required 


War II, and subsequent priority 


Exporters: Your business is solicited. If sales are conducted 
at various levels, you will be considered as a wholesaler. 
Any inquiries regarding export control should be referred 
to Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C 








a 

















To make purchases visit any of the W.A.A. offices listed 
below; your regular machine tool dealer, or any W.A.A. 
Machine Tool Site Sale advertised in your local paper. You 
can arrange on the spot for immediate purchase.. Remem- 
ber, however, that the particular machine you want may be 
located elsewhere and shipping times these. days are still 
uncertain. But you will not have to wait for lengthy clear- 
ances of priorities on nation-wide search of stocks. The 


machines ore available for immediate sale. 





W.A.A. announced last month its 
important New Price Policy on 31 
types of General Production Tools. 


But just as a reminder here is how W.A.A.’s 
new price has been set for a typical machine; 
Model 2K Kearney and Trecker Milling Ma- 
chine, vertical knee type; W.A.A. S.C. Code 
3417-23-20-28. 


Pree’ Olew) Si FO Oe SS ae 
Previous W.A.A. Sales Price (based 

on depreciation primarily) - 0 « « GO01.60 
Average Market Value . .... =. 2,556.00 
New W.A.A. Sales Price . . . . . 2,045.00 





Available for rebvildi g . z . : F 511.00 














THERE IS A 


WAA REGIONAL OFFICE 
NEAR YOU 


(starred offices have the longest and 
most complete inventories of surplus 
machine tools—but stocks are ex- 
tensive in all offices. Watch your 
newspaper for special machine tool 
sales in your area). 


Offices located at: 


Atlanta Helena Omeha 
Houston *PHILADELPHIA 
*BOST Jacksonville Portiand, Ore. 
Charlotte Kansas City, Mo. Richmond 
*CHICAGO Little Rock Salt Lake Lity 
Cincinnati Los *$T. LOUIS 
*CLEVELAND San Antonio 
Dallas San 
Denver Seattle 
*DETROIT New Orleans Spokane 
Fort Werth *NEW YORK Tulse 

















MACHINE TOOL 


SALES DIVISION 















186-2 

















URPHY AUTO SALES 


MA. 2515 1007 W. Washington MA. 2516 










A splashy “bargain price” ad in the 
Indianapolis Times is spot evidence 
that used car dealers, caught with 
their prices up, have revived the cus- 
tom of wooing customers. 





G.M. strike last April, 800,000 orders 
were on dealer books. Today’s total is 
over 1,000,000. 

¢ Kaiser-Frazer, the newcomer, reports 
a backlog of 1,032,080. 

e Waiting for Volume—As_ matters 
stood before any downward price action, 
delivered prices on cars generally ranged 
50% or more above prewar. Since OPA 
restrictions were removed, nearly all 
auto manufacturers have advanced 
prices. 

After World War I customer tesis- 
tance developed after prices had ad- 
vanced 60%. It now appears that the 
post-World War II increase will never 
teach this proportion. 
¢ Volume and Costs—In a general way, 
increased volume can do more for auto- 
motive profits than higher prices. But 
help from that direction is not imme- 
diately at hand. First-quarter schedules 
are somewhat lower than they were 
during the last 1946 quarter. This is a 
normal seasonal pattern. 

Output will rise during the second 
quarter, bringing closer the chances foi 
real price jockeying. But significant 
changes do not seem indicated; volume 
increases will be modest; and parts and 
materials suppliers show no signs of 
being able to reduce prices. Higher 
steel costs in recent weeks, in fact, point 
to advanced manufacturing costs rather 
than lowered ones. 

Notable chances for reduced car 
prices, the industry feels, will come with 
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MOBILIFT 


Makes Every Hour 
More Profitable! 


You can’t increase the number of hours in your 
working day...but you can make each hour 
more productive. Mobilift’s maneuverability 
saves time on every load—time that adds up to 
extra tonnage and lower handling cost each day. 
Thousands of American industries are cutting 
costs and increasing production with this effi- 
cient low-cost Lift Truck. Let our materials 
handling engineers show you how easily a 
Mobilift system can be installed. 
















SALES OFFICES: 


34-48 Steinway St., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


2430 S. Parkway, Chicago 16, Ili. 
107 Walton St. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


MOBILIFT 


Wovesr Materials like a Giant! 








VAUGHAN MOTOR COMPANY ° 835 S.E. Main St. Portland 14, Oregon 
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Cily Ice 
i fyps lem 


COLD STORAGE 


FOR PERISHABLES 
EN ROUTE TO MARKET 


“City Ice" Cold Storage combines 
accurate temperature with scientific 
ventilation and humidity control to 
provide the exact protective and 
preservative conditions for your 
products. Check your space needs 
with us today! 


14 COLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSES 


IN THE Cty Tee SYSTEM 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

Seaboard Terminal & 

Refrigeration Co. 
HORNELL, N. Y. 

The City ice & Fuel Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Federal Cold Storage Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Federal Cold Storage Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Federal Cold Storage Co, 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 

Polar Service Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Mound City ice & Cold Storage Co, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Federal Cold Storage Company 
NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILL. 

North American Cold Storage 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Springfield Ice & Refrigerating Co. 
KANSAS CITY, KANS. 

Federal Cold Storage Co. 
TULSA, OKLA. 

Tulsa Cold Storage Co. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 

Galveston Ice & Cold Storage Co. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

Crystal Ice & Cold Storage Co, 


COLD STORAGE DIVISION 
the 
CITY ICE & FUEL 
Company 


HEADQUARTERS: 33 S. Clark St 
Chicago 3, Ill 














PLENTY OF ROOM-—FOR GOOD PUBLICITY 


Everybody loves a fat man, so avoirdupois rides Kaiser-Frazer publicity again. 
The publicity staff, mindful of another photo depicting Henry J. Kaiser assault. 


testing a plastic board with his 225. 1b. (BW—Feb.23 


'46,p42), raised the pound. 


age to 314. That's the weight of J. A. Auxier, Kaiser-Frazer dealer in Pike- 
ville, Ky., who posed Buddha-like in a Kaiser’s rear hatch to show its roominess. 





the 1948 models. Besides probable lower 
price tags, these cars will embody major 
changes. Ford officials described their 
1948’s in that fashion a weck ago. 

e@ Chevrolet Project—Chev rolet, inter- 
ested in maintaining its volume lead 
over the Ford challenge (667,245 cars 
and trucks built in 1946, against lord’s 
574,000), has just started to run its 
light car through test paces on the proy- 
ing ground. But the light car, which 
probably would undersell the standard 
Chevrolet by 10%, is still in the on- 
the-shelf stage as of now. 

The .manufacturing program was 
stopped a few months ago (B W—Sep.21 
’40,p41), although engineering work 
has continued. Some tool companies 
have been given hints that they may get 
orders on the light car project soon. 

e Used Car Drop Expected—Auto com- 
panies were not surprised at the break in 
used car prices. ‘They maintained all 
along that as soon as OPA ceilings were 
removed, prices would adjust to normal. 

Cars of medium age and older are 
most affected by the price break. Quo- 
tations on 1937 to 1939 models had 
broken down as much as 40% below 
previous ceiling prices. Varied prices de- 
pending on car condition are being seen 
for the first time since the war. 

Prices for nearly new secondhand cars 
are holding up fairly well. Detroit, the 
bellwether on used car prices, reported 
quotations on 1941 and 1942 models in 
excellent condition right up with OPA 
ceilings. 


SQUEEZE IN PARTS 


Automotive parts manufacturers must 
supply $1,267,500,000 of original equip 
ment, almost double the 1946 total, to 
sustain 19+7’s projected output of 
5,000,000 new cars and trucks. ‘The po- 
tential demand for replacement parts 
this year is $1,390,000,000 (using 1941 
price levels). But, unless the supply of 
materials increases, parts makers cannot 
meet both these goals at once. 

In fact, if the present materials sit: 
uation persists, rej; lacement parts out 
put would have to be reduced 30% from 
the 1947 potential to make way for J 
5,000,000 new cars; a 13% cut would 
leave room for 4,000,000 new cars. 
Slashes like this would mean howls from 
shortage-plagued retailers of replace- 
ment parts. 

These are the estimates and implica- 
tions in a study by Automotive & Avia 
tion Parts Manufacturers, Inc., a trade 
association. The report says that, on a 
basis of 5,000,000 new cars, the aggr 
gate of all parts production in 1947 
would be about $760,000,000 more 
than in 1941, or about 40%. The itt 
crease over 1946 would be 18%. 

Inasmuch as materials requirements 
correlate with dollar volume, the asso- 
ciation is using the 40% advance 
requirements over 194] to illustrate 1ts 
needs for raw materials. As of today, it 
is freely admitted, there is no likelr- 
hood of getting anywhere near that 
much enlarged supply. 
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Measuring muscle by electronics 


Frank Kanerh , ) a. 
GH Associate, Plant No. 7 it Extra values through 


wel wa pelt vere SACK & HEINTZ 


of electric motors is to use an apparatus of wheels, brakes and M ds 
ass Precision 


weighing scales. This method was too slow and cumbersome 
for the new Jack & Heintz Fractional Horsepower Motor Plant. 
So Jack & Heintz Production Engineers developed an ingenious electronic dynamometer which measures motor torques 
in a few seconds with unheard-of precision. An operator simply plugs in the motor and reads the 


torque on a dial. This helps speed up the production of Jack & Heintz motors for urgently needed appliances. 


This is typical of the achievements of Jack & Heintz mass precision which are producing extra values 


in motors, refrigeration compressors, aircraft accessories, Eisemann magnetos and bearings today, 


and which promise startling developments for tomorrow. 


JACK & HEINTZ PRECISION INDUSTRIES, INC., Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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: for a Blast Furnace 
cf See how it’s ‘‘bound to get there!” Z 
Me says Doc. Stechethapr - PA 


eo? 
ce oor? 
**eecccccccccceceoeeee®® 


Perhaps your largest shipments never even come neat 
the size of these bustle pipe mains for a blast furnace. 
But ACME UNIT-LOAD BAND will protect any 
carload, LCL, or pool car shipment in transit and save 
time, labor and materials for any shipper. Get the 


whole story from the Acme office nearest you. 


* REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


ACME STEEL CO. 


CHICAGO 





NEW YORK 7 ATLANTA CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 
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Trucks Restyled 


I.H.C. shows its postwar 
models, all dressed up with new 
comforts for drivers, variety 
of mechanical improvements. 









First showing of International | [ar 
vester Co.’s postwar line of motor 
trucks took place this week in Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., as the company celebr.ted 
its 40th anniversary as a truck minu- 
facturer. Visitors at the big heavy-duty 
truck plant saw brand-new models of 
some trucks coming down assemb\ 
lines on which older versions of other 
trucks were still being completed. ‘The 
same sort of transitional scene, but with 
lighter trucks, was occurring simulta- 
neously at the Springfield (Ohio 
works. 

Harvester, like most truck producers 

entirely divorced from passenger auto- 
mobiles, does not produce annual lines 
Instead, mechanical improvements are 
incorporated as they develop. 
e Complete Restyling—But occasion- 
ally a big-league manufacturer overhauls 
his entire line, brings it out with new 
styling and major mechanical changes. 
In 1941 I.H.C. staged such a show with 
its “K” line, but for commercial pur- 
poses the K’s died a-borning, sacrificed 
to national rearmament. 

This week’s showing introduced thc 
“KB” line, completely restyled and 
importantly re-engineered. Harvester 
sales executives happily mentioned 95 
new features. Principal emphasis wa 
on bigger engines, bigger tires, speci 
fications drawn up realistically to afford 
the truck operator a “standard” mode’ 
which would not require adding thc 
assorted extras. 

Aluminum pistons replace cast iron, 
to which I.H.C. trucks clung long after 































Chromium bedecked like a passenge: 
car, International Harvester’s dress\ 
KB-1 pickup truck (above) typifies 
I.H.C.’s line of postwar motor trucks, 
unveiled this week at Ft. Wayne, Ind. Jstit 
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AMERICA PROGRESSES 
THROUGH CONSTRUCTION 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION IS THE KEYNOTE 










ster 
Qs 
wa * eye, 2 
- of Many Needed Railroad Facilities 
ford 
de! 
oa The empire building days cf American Railroads _ required in the next decade—for terminal facilities, 
al are not over. They have really just begun. repair shops, signal systems—also for reducing 





In spite of the advancement in other forms of _ grades and curves necessary for faster speeds 





transportation since the pioneer days of railroad- _ and heavier loads. 


ing—the country’s 227,000 miles of “‘steel high- The A.G.C. Emblem identifies those. con- 






struction firms with both the skill 





ways of commerce” remain the main- 










stay of ever increasing traffic demands. and equipment to build the railroad 









Railroad construction running into facilities needed to keep pace with 


hundreds of millions of dollars, will be American industrial progress. 








This advertisement is No. 11 of this series 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Inc. 


More Than Ninety-Eight Branches and Chapters Throughout America 
National Headquarters —Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


SKILL, INTEGRITY AND RESPONSIBILITY IN CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, HIGHWAYS, RAILROADS, AIRPORTS AND PUBLIC WORKS 
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Now the toughest masonry can be rotary 
drilled almost as easily as a knife cuts cheese! 
The secret is found in the drill tip. It is 


made of an amazing new metal of many uses 
—the hardest metal made by man. This 
metal is Carboloy Cemented Carbide. 


Why tough masonry turns to cheese 


ASONRY drills are just one exam- 
M ple of how Carboloy Cemented 


Carbide boosts production while cut- 
ting costs. They drill holes four times 
faster through every kind of masonry 
—and they stay sharp as much as fifty 
times longer. 


As a tool, die or wear-resistant 
machine part, Carboloy has earned a 
reputation among authorities as one of 
the ten most important developments 
of the past decade. And here’s why: 


1. Carboloy commonly triples the 
output of both men and machines, 


2. Cuts, forms or draws the toughest, 
most abrasive modern alloys with 
accuracy and speed previously 
unknown, and 


CARBOLOY 


{TRADE MARK) e CEMENTED CARBIDE 
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3. Regularly increases the quality of 
products. 


A workhorse of industry, cemented 
carbides are removing more metal at 
higher speeds than any other material. 


Accept This Challenge 


-We'll give odds of 10 to 1 that Car- 


boloy engineers can help you to achieve 
higher quality for your products at 
lower cost. It’s high time to investigate. 


Carboloy Company, Inc., Detroit 32, Mich. 


Send today for this free leaf- 
_\\ let SB-225 on cost-cutting 
-S \ Carboloy masonry drills. 








The Hardest Metal 
Made by Man yo 














passenger cars went to the lighter 1 ¢t, 
Changes relatively minor in cost, }y; 
important for sales effect, are: 
insulation and greater legroom in 
er’s cabs; gear-shift levers (to a tn 
“wobble-sticks”) moved to steerin; 
umns; and hand brakes put in 
der-the-panel positions, as long 
adopted by passenger-car designers. 
e Western Grants—New to eastern ¢\ 
was a line of six superheavy models {)\,: 
I.H.C. brought out late last wint 
from its Emeryville (Calif.) works 
these, four are for such typical wester 
off-highway jobs as logging and mining 
while two are for the heavy high 
tasks imposed by the mountain range 
The Emeryville line, called “W est 
erns,” is the company’s answer to thi 
competition of smaller western manu 
facturers who specialize in West Coast 
hauling problems. The line is powered 
with special heavy-capacity gasoline en 
gines manufactured to I.H.C. specific 


a 


tions by Continental Motors or with ® 


Cummins Engine Co. diesels. Provi 


. oe 


sion is made for burning gasoline, diese] F 


oil, or compressed gas. 


AUTOMOTIVE TRIUMPH 


In the mid-Pacific, the auto and the 
truck have finally won out over the rail- 
road. 

By the end of 1947, Hawaii’s biggest 
railroad, Oahu Ry. & Land Co., wil! 
have abandoned its 85 mi. of track i1 
favor of a new $1,000,000 trucking co: 
poration. The 81-mi. system of Hawai 
Consolidated Ry. Co. on the island 0! 
Hawaii is already virtually abandoned 
The two defections will leave the te 
ritory with only an assortment of smal 
plantation railroads, used to bring sugai 
cane from the fields to the mills. 

The O. R. & L. carried on throug! 
the war because of heavy volume bu! 
can 14.0 longer maintain competitiv: 
rates in view of rising costs and declin 
ing business. The road told the Inte: 
state Commerce Commission © that 
“development of highway and_ truck 
transportation has now made railroad: 
nonessential.” The road will continue t 
operate a bus service and maintain fou 
piers in Honolulu harbor. 

O. R. & L. will have a share in th« 
new trucking corporation to be heade 
by Jack Walker, O. R. & L. vice-presi 
dent. Ewa Plantation Co., Waialu 
Sugar Co., and Oahu Sugar Co. will 
also participate. 

Hawaii Consolidated Ry. was consid 
ering abandonment when the Apr. | 
tidal wave dealt it a virtual death blow 
Since then it has operated over only a 
small portion of its track. Final dissolu 
tion of the company has been blocked 
by a minority of stockholders; they de- 
mand a more diligent attempt to scll 
the railroad right of way to the tert- 
torial government. 
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ARE YOUR 
MATERIAL HANDLING METHODS 
AS MODERN AS THE LOCOMOTIVE ? 
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This is how material is still being This is how YALE equipment handles more 
“man handled” in many modern plants, material easier, faster, for less money. 
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When you use muscle power to handle material, it’s experts, have developed a “yardstick” to help you 
not only out-of-date, it’s costly. You may not be able measure your material handling costs. This yardstick 
to put your finger on the cost directly, but it’s there, is a comprehensive, 70-page handbook, complete with 
stealing big chunks of your profits with one hand and specially -designed check chart and graph rule . . . the 
pushing up unit labor costs with the other. first of its kind ever to be offered. Send today for your 

To help you lick this problem, Yale Engineers, copy. Ask for “How” Handbook. Address: The Yale 
with the aid of independent material handling & Towne Mfg. Co., 4542 Tacony St., Phila. 24, Pa. 
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MATERIAL HANDLING MACHINERY 


CUTS PRODUCTION COSTS... SAVES TIME... SAVES EFFORT... PROMOTES SAFETY 
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KRON INDUSTRIAL SCALES *« HOISTS—HAND AND ELECTRIC + TRUCKS—HAND LIFT AND ELECTRIC 
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MICE than MONEY! 


Let these important factors which we 
correlate in the successful solution of 
industrial plastic injection molding 
problems assist you in producing a 
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SUPERIOR PRODUCT. 


LONG EXPERIENCE 

in solving a wide variety of 
industrial molding problems. 
FIVE ENGINEERING 
SPECIALISTS 

whose background and ex- 
perience establishes them as 
leaders in their field. 

103 EMPLOYEES 

working as a team undis- 
turbed by strikes, lock-outs 
or dissatisfaction. 

MODERN EQUIPMENT 
Press capacity comparable to 
any company on the coast. 


MOST COMPLETE TOOL 


and DIE 
making equipment in the 
west. 
18,000 SQ. FT. PLANT 
AREA 
engineered for maximum 
efficiency. 
ESTABLISHED CONTACTS 


with material suppliers. 


Write or phone for catalog 
showing our facilities for 
solving your plastic injection 
molding problems. 


£ * 
| PLASTIC DIE & TOOL CORP. 
2140 S.Vermont Ave. - Phone RO 2144 
“oe Les Angeles 7, California 
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S.A.E. Weighs New Techniques 


Annual meeting of Society of Automotive Engineers dis. 
cusses design and production developments. Subjects include “lost. 
wax” casting, light metals for trucks, aircraft safety devices. 


Product improvement to make con- 
sumer goods better in every possible way 
is the aim of technical men in industry. 
This was evident last week in Detroit 
where 4,000 members met at the an- 
nual convention of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers to discuss the latest 
developments in fields ranging from 
piston-temperature measurement to 
hydraulic: transmissions for tractors. 

e Cooperation Urged—More efficient 


_ structures—lighter in weight and easier 


to handle, fabricate, and assemble—can 
be obtained if metallurgy, engineering, 
and materials specification are co- 
ordinated, Francis G. Tatnall of Bald- 
win Locomotive Works reported. 
Tatnall recommended more extensive 


use of war-born stress-measuring tech- 
niques, scientific selection of materials, 
and performance testing to produce bet- 
ter products at lower cost. 
e Precision Casting—Materials and 
methods of processing drew consider. 
able attention. One of the provocative 
papers on this score was by two Ford 
engineers, Gosta Vennerholm and [| 
E, Ensign. They told the meeting that 
Ford believes it can make engine parts 
economically by the precise “lost-wax” 
— process (BW —Apr.6’46,p64) 
Although this method produces intri- 
cate cast parts to exceedingly close tol- 
erances, its high cost has hitherto con- 
fined its use to expensive pieces such 
as turbo-supercharger blades. Now the 











EVERY PLANT HAS ITS DAY 


Crucible Steel Co.’s La Belle plant 
(above), which got its start making 
wrought-iron bars during the Civil 
War, is winding up on the scrap heap. 
The Pittsburgh landmark, with ornate 
cast-iron furnace doors (right) that 
brand it as of another day, was ac- 
quired by Crucible in 1900. Last 
spring Crucible sold the La Belle 
plant for scrap, but continued to use 
part of it for making harrow discs. By 
July 1, however, the wreckers’ job will 
be done, and the last of La Belle’s 
activities will be moved to Crucible’s 
Midland (Pa.) Works. 
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Ue Value with... 


ISOLATED WORKING PARTS 
CORROSION-PROOF LININGS 
STREAMLINED FLOW 


GRINNELL-SAUNDERS DIAPHRAGM VALVES 


@ The flexible diaphragm 
isolates the working parts 
of the valve from the fluid, 
preventing contamination, 
and permits streamlined 
flow plus positive closure 
even with suspended solids. 

A selection of diaphragm 
materials and also body 
linings of glass, porcelain, 
lead, rubber or synthetics 
protects against corrosion. 
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Products Manufactured 
© Pipe and Tube Fittings ¢ Engi- 
neered Pipe Hangers © Prefabri- 
cated Piping © Grinnell-Saunders 
Diaphragm Valves ¢ Thermolier 
Unit Heaters © Job Work Casting 
© Automatic Sprinklers and other 
Fire Protection Systems © Amco 
Humidification and Cooling Sys- 
tems © Other Piping Specialties 
Supplier of... 

© Pipe, Valves and Fittings © Spe- 
cialties for Plumbing, Heating, 
Water Works and General Piping 





wHenever PIPI 





GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 
Executive Offices 
PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 


NG is invotveo 
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School @D Experience 
| EQUALS | 
Better Freight Service 


For You... 


Wabash engineers, many of them 
already veterans in handling 
freight shipments, are studying 
today for a new degree which 
they call an S.C.H.—(Specialist 
in Careful Handling)! 

An instruction car such as the 
one above is the “‘school”’ for every 
engineman on the Wabash. Here 
they study new devices and new 
techniques, renew their knowl- 
edge of equipment. 

When a “graduate” of this 
freight school is at the throttle, 
you can be sure your freight is 
being handled with care. Route 
your next shipment via Wabash 
to insure proper shipping on a 
dependable schedule. 

C. J. SAYLES 


General Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


Sewing the Heart 
of stmerica 


WABASH 
RAILROAD 








inference is that Ford has developed 
low-cost molding materials which can 
be used often enough to permit use 
of continuous casting equipment. The 
process is already being employed at 
Rouge to make high-speed steel tools. 

e Materials Applications—Specific mate- 
rials such as stainless steel, aluminum, 
and magnesium also came up for discus- 
sion. V. M. Drew of Fruehauf Trailer 
cited his company’s extensive experi- 
ence with stainless (particularly the 18-8 
variety, containing 18-20% chromium, 
8-10% nickel, and 0.08% to 0.1% car- 
bon). Fruehauf has found advantages 
such as elimination of use of protec- 
tive coatings; weight reduction because 
of the high strength of the material; 
savings in body replacement costs; and 
a marked tendency to localize impact 
damage caused by accidents. 

Wider use of stainless has been held 

in check, according to Drew, because 
‘stainless steels, and the equipment re- 
quired to work them, are of such a 
nature to permit only limited variations 
in mass production. During the war 
the material was not available for truck 
application, but Fruehauf expects wider 
use of the material in lightweight- 
truck design. 
e The Light Metals—Aluminum and 
magnesium for highway-truck construc- 
tion were discussed by J. H. Dunn of 
the Aluminum Co. of America. 

With aluminum chassis, light weight 
offers economies in gasoline consump- 
tion and tire wear and provides better 
acceleration, according to Dunn. The 
alloys are highly resistant to corrosion. 
If they are painted, scratches do not 
trust, and repainting -is not needed as 
often. Nontoxicity, or the characteris- 
tic of not contaminating foods, is 
another advantage. Aluminum is non- 
sparking, therefore safer for hauling 
explosives or highly inflammable mate- 
rials. And the body as scrap has a rela- 
tively high value. 

Dunn asserted that magnesium bodies 
are entirely adequate from a strength 
standpoint. They also have nonspark- 
ing characteristics. On the other hand, 
magnesium must be protected by a fin- 
ish to prevent corrosion. Also, certain 
design procedures differ from those used 
for steel and aluminum. The price per 
pound is higher, but shapes cost about 
the same as aluminum, piece by piece, 
because of the lighter weight. 

e Miscellaneous Developments—Prelim- 
inary but promising experiments with 
instrument measuring of bus loads and 
stresses (an aircraft-engineering tech- 
nique) were described by H. E. Fox 
of GMC Truck & Coach Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. Such findings will 
supplement road tests and laboratory 
testing of segregated parts, make for 
more efficient and safer coach design. 
Sleeve-valve engines are on the way 





back from obscurity, according to R. L. 







FOR A FAST FINNY FINISH 


To give the fish a liquid lift on the 
last trail to the cannery, Peacock Can. 
nery Co., Portland, Me., wafts them 
into storage tanks from boats wia a 
thick rubber hose (above). A pump 
creates a current that boosts them as 
they swim. Designed by B. F. Good. 
rich, the hose—six inches in diameter 
—recently assisted in transferring a 
65-ton cargo in 50 minutes. 





Skinner of Skinner Motors, Inc. 
Through the elimination of poppet 
valves, and using a power-weight ratio 
of one to four, the Skinner engine was 
said to give good performance and 
economy on lower-octane fuels, and to 
offer potential weight savings and sim- 
pler construction possibilities. 

Electric braking to supplement 
mechanical brakes was described by J. 
G. Oetzel of Warner Electric Brake 
Mfg. Co. An eddy-current brake, or 
dissipator, creates a resistant electric 
field, exerting a braking action. ‘The 
heat developed is dissipated, and the 
device reduces wear on wheel brakes. 

Independent wheel suspension on 
both axles will probably become uni- 
versal on passenger cars, said Reid A. 
Railton, racing-car designer. The rea- 
sons: improved road-holding charac- 
teristics, increased safety, and comfort. 
A technical discussion by Austin M. 
Wolf, consulting engineer, backed up 
this viewpoint. 

Light cars, predicted W. D. Appel 
of Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., will 
make their place in the American mar- 
ket. But, he warned, reducing weight 
is apt to mean elimination of frills 
wanted by many American buyers. He 
pointed out that the most fertile field 
for weight reduction is in the auto 
mobile body, because garnishments anc 
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1S WELL-EARNED BY ALL 


This “ribbon-etch” marks the products made by the 
longest-experienced manufacturer of cutting tools. 
And this mark means these 4 things: 

1. It means that the product is made of special steel, 
usually from Simonds’ own modern electric steel mills. 

2. It means that the product is fabricated in the 
world’s first windowless plant, where all working 
conditions are constantly controlled to keep workers’ 
well-being and product-quality at top level. 

3. It means that the product has been tested and 
re-tested to make sure you get full Simonds quality in 
every order. (There’s no “second grade” in this line.) 





This REO BADGE of Meri? 


PRODUCTS THAT WEAR IT 


4. It means that the product is represented, fo you, 
by Simonds cutting-tool engineers...and by distribu- 
tors and dealers... whose engineering judgment 
and sales counsel is as Sound as the product itself. 

And wherever this mark appears in your operations, 
it will mark a deep cut in your cutting costs. 


= SIMONDS 


SAW AND STEEL CO. | 
i PS 






~ |) BRANCH OFFICES: 
'. 135$0Columbia Road, 





CUTS YOUR CUTTING 4 
M N D COSTS ON METAL, WOOD, — 
\@ PAPER, PLASTICS fh 


OREN 


irst St., 
i San Francisco 5,Calif.; 
311S. W. First Ave., 
A Pordand 4, Ore.; 31 
4 W. Trent Ave., Spo- 





v4 kane 8, Washington. 
| Canadian Factory: 595 

= Remi St., Montreal 
0. 




















WHEN YOU HAVE INSURANCE 
AND AN AGENT OR BROKER 


i WHEN YOU DO have proper WHEN YOU DON’T have an 
insurance and anagentor broker, agent or broker you lose the 
you are protected where you benefit of his expert advice and 
need protection. For instance,a _ friendly help. Remember, there is 
FaMILy Poticy, as written by no completely satisfactory substi- 
our companies, covers you, your tute for the constant, year-round 
family and your home against service which he is prepared to 
loss due to theft, burglary, water guarantee you. 

damage, suits for bodily injury 
and property damage liability and 
other hazards. No worry for you! 





Any of our agents or your own 
broker can tell you exactly what 
insurance you need, personal or 
WHEN YOU DON’T have insur- _— business. Contact him — it’s his 
ance, you are constantly in dan- _—job to help you. His analysis and 
ger of heavy financial loss, advice are free. 





NEW YORK | 


Affliate: SURETY FIRE SURANCE CC 
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moldings can be eliminated. Wei:ht 
reduction in engines, he indicated, ;; 
much more difficult. 
e Flight-Safety Devices—More tha ; 
third of the S.A.E. meeting’s time 1s 
assigned to aviation topics. 

Instruments that make today’s flying 
safer were revealed. One such is a 1c 
engine-trouble analyzer, described }y 
John Lindberg of Pan American <j; 
ways, Inc., and Clifford Sackett of Lind. 
berg Instrument Co. The instrument 
is usable during flight to detect an 
locate troubles in the ignition, fuel in. 
jection, and hydraulic or electrical 
tems, Basically, it is a graphic indica- 
tor located at the flight enginecr’s 
station. It uses electronics to create vari- 
ous ean and readings _ sensitive 
enough to locate a fouled spark plug. 

Of similar interest was an electronic 
ignition analyzer described by H. C. 
Welch and V. McNulty of the Scintills 
Magneto Division of Bendix Aviation 
Corp. This instrument indicates and 
identifies basic ignition troubles. 
e Other Air Developments—John fF. 
Korsberg of Boeing Aircraft Corp. 
put forth the proposal that sandwich- 
type laminated structures be marketed 
in standard sizes, like plywood, for con- 
version to specific uses in the builder's 
shops. 

Fuel injection systems are increasing 


















MATCHING CHINA 


Gone are the days when artificial den- 
tures literally stared one in the face. 
A General Electric spectrophotometer 
—the “precision” color detector which 
during the war measured the color of 
Wac underwear—now has a still 
more delicate job. It is being used to 
match an artificial tooth with its gen- 
uine neighbors—or to match a whole 
new plate with an old one. 
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PERMANENT MAGNETS MAY DO 
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New Names in Permanent Magnet Materials 
Made by Indiana Steel CUNICO-CUNIFE-VECTALITE-SILMANAL 


Four new magnetic materials developed to widen and 
supplement the field of applications already stimulated 
by the cast and sintered Alnicos serve to emphasize 
the significance of correct design in the use of Permanent 
magnets. Due to their properties of ductility and 
machinability, Cunico and Cunife are especially adapt- 
able in magnets of small size. 


CUNICO is an alloy of copper, nickel and cobalt which 
may be cast, swaged, drawn, rolled, machined, 
punched or sintered in round, square or rectangular 
rods from 14’ to 1” in any cross-sectional dimension. 
It has a high coercive force and is well suited for 
magnets requiring a large cross-section in propor- 
tion to length. 

CUNIFE is a copper, nickel, iron alloy which has 
directional magnetic properties and may be swaged, 
formed, drawn, rolled, punched, and machined. It 
has a high energy product in wire form up to 4” 
diameter and its coercive force is comparable to 
that of Alnico. 


THE INDIANA STEEL 


PRODUCERS OF “PACKAGED ENERGY” 
6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE * CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


VECTALITE is a sintered oxide which has directional 
magnetic properties, extremély lightweight and a 
very high coercive force. It has the unusual prop- 
erty of being non-conducting and has been satis- 
factorily used for rotor magnets in DC selsyns and 
tachometer indicators. 


SILMANAL, because of its silver content, is relatively 
costly and, therefore, suited to special applications 
requiring a very high resistance to demagnetiza- 
tion in either AC or DC magnetic fields. It is duc- 
tile, malleable and machinable and may be pro- 
duced in rods from 1/16” to 5/16” in diameter. 


With these outstanding new additions supplementing a 
wide line of magnets, The Indiana Steel Products Com- 
pany is equipped to furnish the exact type of permanent 
magnet to meet any production requirement. Our en- 
gineers invite you to consult them on your design prob- 
lems. For complete information write for our free 
“Permanent Magnet Manual’’, 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SPECIALISTS IN PERMANENT MAGNETS SINCE 1910 


PLANTS f VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
t | STAMFORD, CONN. (CINAUDAGRAPH DIV.) 


© 1946 The Indiana Steel Products Co. 
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Ces a Marriage 
THAT LASTS 


That darker inner ring on this camshaft timing gear is steel. The teeth 
and all the rest of the gear except the infinitesimal bond are aluminum. 


Where the darker steel and the lighter aluminum meet rests the 
“wedding ring”—the patented Al-Fin bond that joins these two dif- 
ferent metals inseparably —a process developed after years of pains- 
taking research by engineers of the Al-Fin Corporation, a Fairchild 
subsidiary. 


Testing a gear of this type, automotive engineers attempted to push 
the hub through the gear —separate it from its aluminum mate. The 
test was carried up to a 98,000 pound load and the bond was still 
holding. This identical gear was then placed in operaticn on a truck 
of a fleet running regularly between two major cities. When it was 
removed after 86,342 miles of service it was still perfectly bonded and 
the teeth showed no noticeable indication of wear. 


Al-Fin, the process that makes this performance possible, is adapt- 
able to more and more metallurgical uses. For Al-Fin chemically joins 
the rugged strength of iron or steel with the light weight, heat conduc- 
tivity, anti-corrosive and the excellent bearing qualities of aluminum 


—‘’til death do them part.” 
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in use in light aircraft, accordin: t 
a report by George M. Lange of f,. 
Cell-O Corp. Hitherto they rep) iced 
conventional carburetion only in })eay. 
ier ships. Injection of gasoline dir ct); 
into the cylinder, Lange said, clin. 
inates manifold-icing hazards, prov ide 
fuel economy, increases engine horse. 
power, and lengthens engine life be. 
tween overhauls. 

Controllable-pitch propellers—\ | ic) 
are another transplant from heavicr to 
lighter aircraft—were recommended by 
John F. Haines of General Motor; 
Aeroproducts Division. From the man. 
ufacturer’s standpoint, he said, more 
performance - dollar can be built 
into a personal plane with a controllable 
propeller than with increased engine 
horsepower. From the owner’s stand- 
point, maintenance costs might also be 
lowered somewhat. 


Oil Bugs 


Discovery of bacteria which 


petroleum industry. 


The prospect of harnessing bacteria 

to increase the world’s usable petro. 
leum supply is capturing the interest of 
oil men. 
e Discovery Announced—Focal point of 
their interest is a report issued last week 
by Dr. Claude E, ZoBell, microbiolo- 
gist and assistant director of the Univer. 
sity of California’s Scripps Institution 
of Oceanography. ZoBell described 
microorganisms which (1) help oil es 
cape from underground formations, (2) 
modify the chemical composition of oil 
deposits, and (3) even speed up the 
transformation of organic material into 
oil. 

Scientists consider that the third 

point adds considerably to fundamental 
knowledge of oil and its origin. ‘This 
finding provides experimental proof that 
petroleum is created by bacterial action 
on organic material. 
e To Increase Yield—Of the greatest 
immediate interest to oil operating men, 
however, is the first point. This opens 
the door to use of bacteria to recover 
oil from “exhausted” wells, or from 
sands and shale in which the oil is too 
tightly locked to permit economic re- 
covery by other methods. 

Oil men have long lamented the fact 
that a large percentage of petroleum 
simply cannot be recovered. Pumping, 
repressuring with gas, even forcing wa 
ter into oil pools have been tried. But 
none of these methods extracts all the 
oil. 

e How Bacteria Do It—Bacteria bearing 
the anything-but-microscopic name 
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SURPLUS BEACHCOMBING 


) Scratch a 20-in. incendiary-bomb cas- 


ing and you have sheet steel. With 
the steel shortage slowing down indus- 
try the country over, H. & L. Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, bought in 475,000 sur- 
plus bomb casings. Then it rigged 
up a machine which slits and flattens 
the tubes into small sheets that are 
useful for the manufacture of such 
objects as flower pots, windshield 
de-icers, and broom holders. 


“desulfovibrio halohydrocarbonoclasti- 
cus” were found by ZoBell to help oil 
escape from the ground. This they 
accomplish in four ways: 

(1) By producing organic acids which 
dissolve the limestone in which the oil is 
entrapped and thus enlarge flow chan- 
nels; 

(2) By multiplying so fast that the 
oil is literally pushed off the rock sur- 
faces to which it adheres; 

(3) By producing detergents (soap- 
like chemicals) which wash the oil off 
rock surfaces; 

(4) By producing carbon dioxide gas 
which decreases the viscosity (resistance 
to flow) of the oil. It is believed that 
the gas may also create enough pressure 
to force oil upward. 

ZoBell’s experiments were sponsored 

by the American Petroleum Institute. 
He has assigned to A.P.I. for free public 
use his patent on the process for using 
bacteria to extract petroteum. 
e First Test Successful—First field tests 
of the process have been undertaken 
by the Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil 
Assn., a nonprofit group which also co- 
operated in ZoBell’s experiments. Con- 
siderable initial success was reported in 
recovering oil from old wells at Brad- 
ford, Pa. 
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A small, fast 10% cu. ft. Bucket ma- 
chine especially desirable for congest- 


ed areas, bins, box cars, etc. 


MODEL H-t 


A larger capacity 1 yd. Bucket ma- 
chine for heavier duty service, on 
paved or unpaved surfaces. Gasoline 
or Diesel Power. 


TRACTOR SHOVELS 


Hough Shovels in various capacities” 
specifically designed for International’ 


and Case, Industrial Wheel Tractors. 


BULLDOZER SHOVEL 
MODEL 9-4 


ct rin P 

oh oe 
international TracTraclor power for 
heavy duty digging and loading. 1 
yd. capacity. Gasoline or Diesel power. 


cut costs 
SAVE LABOR 
SPEED PRODUCTION 


Whatever your bulk material 
handling problem may be, there is 
a Hough Tractor Shovel to meet 
your needs. Hough Shovels are 
the practical, economical method 
of handling any bulk material — 
in box cars, bins or storage piles 
... for inter-plant or intra-plant 
transportation ... for yard or plant 
use the year round. 


Now with rising labor and pro- 
duction costs, Hough Shovels are 
the logical answer to lower oper- 
ating expense — a sound invest- 
ment that cuts handling costs — 
saves labor — speeds production 
on all bulk materials. 


Hough Shovels are soundly en- 
gineered, sturdily built and prac- 
tically designed — based on more 
than 25 years of material handling 
engineering, and backed bya world 
wide distributor organization. More 
than 6500 Hough Shovels are serv- 
ing Industry throughout the world. 


If you are still ‘man-handling’ 
bulk materials, it will pay you to 
investigate the many advantages of 
Hough engineered material hand- 
ling equipment, today! 


SEND FOR THESE MATERIAL 
HANDLING CATALOGS, TODAY! 


Complete details, mechanical specifi- 
cations, action pictures, performance 
data contained in these new Hough 


catalogs, 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 
MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1920 


700 Sunnyside Ave. 


Libertyville, Il. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Luminous Display Sign 


A luminous sign operating on a 
standard 110-125 v., a.c. circuit is a de- 
velopment of Vion Corp., 1331 First 
Ave., N.Y.C. The sign consists of in- 
terchangeable plastic letters illuminated 
by a low-wattage fluorescent lamp. The 
lamp is equipped with a specially 
treated plastic filter which absorbs visi- 
ble light allowing only ultraviolet light 
to penetrate to the sign. According to 
the manufacturer, the transparent let- 
ters of the sign appear to be illumi- 
nated, without a light source. 

A large selection of colors is available, 
and two.or more colors may be incor- 
porated in the same sign. Units for di- 
rect current operation can be supplied. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


Water-Driven Grinder 


Water from any faucet provides the 
power to operate the Turbo Grinder, 
manufactured by Hudson Products Co., 
Detroit. A plastic hose with a special 
slip-on connection conducts water from 
the faucet to the die-cast aluminum im- 
peller and case. Speeds from 3,000 r.p.m. 
to 10,000 r.p.m. are claimed for the 
three-inch silicon carbide grinding 
wheel, depending on the water pres- 
sure. Sealed-in lubrication is provided. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


Flame Hardener 


Designed to harden surfaces of gears, 
wheels, and other metal shapes without 
hardening the interior, the Denver Uni- 
versal Flame Hardener is announced by 
Stearns-Roger Mfg. Co., Denver 2. Six 
radially placed jets direct the flame on 
the work, which can be spun or held 
stationary. For larger pieces, the column 








unit can be removed from the base; 
one or more of the adjustable jets may 
be used, the work being rotated past 
the flame. 

Hardening is controllable to a depth 
of 4 in., the manufacturer reports. 
Vertical travel of the flame is hy- 
draulically controlled and is adjustable 
up to speeds of 20 in. per minute. 

, — deliveries beginning Apr. 
» 1947: 


Filter Press 


A vertical-stack filter press that com- 
bines plate and frame in one casting is 
announced by Walter Kidde & Co., 
Youngstown Miller Div., 675 Main St., 
Belleville, 9, N. J. 

The combination of plate and frame 
is intended to provide rapid, easy clean- 
ing and removal of cakes. A hand 
screw binds individual frames together 
firmly to form a tight press. Starting 


with the top frame, each frame may be 
unlatched and placed in an elevated po- 
sition to permit the filter paper and cake 
to be pulled forward out of the press. 
The frames are then refitted with filter 
paper, lowered into position, and _se- 
cured. Filtering area is 31 sq.ft. with 2 
cu.ft. of cake space. 
Availability: immediate delivery. 


Electric Chain Lift 


An electric hoist that will lift a ton 
but weighs only 87 Ib. itself is being 
produced by Whiting Corp., Harvey, 
Ill. The hoist utilizes a double-reduc- 
tion inclosed worm-gear drive in con- 
junction with a roller chain. The load 
hook is mounted on a universal joint to 
prevent twisting of the alloy-steel chain. 

An unusual feature of the hoist is 
that it can be operated in an inverted 
position. For jobs where the overhead 


suspension point is high, the chain j; 
run out to the maximum length, tic 
unit turned upside down, and the ch: 
attached to the suspension point. ‘I |i 
load is then attached directly to t\\ 
hoist which climbs the chain, lift; g 
the load at the same time. 

The hoist is also manufactured in 
half-ton and quarter-ton capacities. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


Brush Shredder 


Instead of gathering up and carting 
away for burning the branches and twigs 
left after orchard pruning, fruit growers 














can now hitch the Hercules brush shred- 
der to the tractor, and haul it through 
the orchard. The machine chews brush: 
on the ground—branches up to 14 in. 
diameter—and reduces it to shredded 
material that can be disked under to 
become mulch. Smaller fruit growers 
are buying the device for neighborhood 
cooperative use, according to the manu- 
facturerers, Valley Foundry & Machine 
Works, Inc., Fresno, Calif, 
Availability: immediate delivery. 


Storm Window 


Aluminum-frame storm windows for 
metal residence casements, produced 
by Ceco Steel Products Corp., 5701 W. 
26th St., Chicago 50, provide complete 
inside coverage of the casement. Dead 
air space remaining between the case- 
ment unit and the storm sash panels 
furnishes insulation. Casement venti- 
lators retain full operation when storm 
windows are in place. Some models in- 
clude controlled ventilation in the 
storm panel. 

The frame is made of extruded alu- 
minum, with rubber weathering seal 
used around the perimeter to exclude 
air and moisture. 

Availability: delivery in eight to ten 
weeks. 


Frozen Food Sentinel 


A new alarm thermostat to give a 
warning of any failure in a frozen food 
cabinet is introduced by General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady. The thermostat 
is wired in series with an indicating 
light or other electrical device to which 
the user ordinarily gives frequent atten- 
tion. If the temperature in the cab- 
inet rises to approach a dangerous level, 
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the thermostat opens and the power to 
the light shuts off. 

Similarly, th€ light goes off if the 
power supply to the compressor fails, if 
an alarm wire breaks, or if the bulb 
flament wears out. The thermostat 
operates on 110 v., a.c. It is sealed to 
prevent the entrance of moisture or 
dust. Calibration is guaranteed within 
three degrees Fahrenheit. 

Availability: delivery in 10 to 12 
weeks. 


Unloader Valve 


Designed to reduce shock loads 
caused by sudden closing of hydraulic 
valves in aircraft, the HC-3600 Un- 
loader Valve is said to provide flow 
regulation of fluids at pressures up to 
3,000 p.s.i. The valve, manufactured by 
Air Associates, ‘Teterboro, N. J., utilizes 
a poppet moving against the flow to 
shut off the passage of liquid. This sys- 
tem is intended to eliminate the shock 
caused by poppets which move in the 
direction of the flow to close and hence 
snap into place with extreme rapidity. 
Poppet movement upstream is opposed 















by the dynamic flow of the liquid, 
thereby cushioning the valve closing. 

Capable of handling up to 20 gal. per 
min., the unit is about the size of a 
package of cigarettes and weighs only 
11 oz. The valve is designed for use at 
temperatures ranging from —65 F to 
165 F. Valve body is of wrought alumi- 
num. 

Availability: deliveries begin in 90 
days. 


Flexible Gas Tubing 


A new flexible gas tubing, called 
Carbo-Flex, is intended for use with 
natural and manufactured gas. The 
tubing, produced by Carbo-Flex Hose 
Co., 5452 Vineland Ave., North Holly- 
wood, Calif., comes equipped with stain- 
less steel or aluminum couplings at both 
ends or at either end, as desired. 

Lined with a heat- and acid-resistant 
Neoprene, the tubing is furnished in 
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For precision parts hit. 
use modern die casting equipment 
by H-P-M 














Is short metal supply slowing up your 
tion? Are you looking for a way to ma 
product better, lighter—at lower cost? 

Here’s a way to do it—by nonferrous design. 
As the installation picture shows, The Hoover Co. 
uses large, intricate die castings, precision- 
produced onH-P-M All-Hydraulic High-Pressure 
Die Casting Machines. 

The secret of successful production on large 
parts like these is the big, rugged, straight-line 
hydraulic die clamp, an exclusive H-P-M design 
feature. This outstanding development permits 
confining the pressure to the die cavities. There’s 
less flash—and castings are more uniform. Pro- 
duction is faster, too. 

If our standard machines don’t fit your die 
casting requirements, we can build production 
units to your specifications. May we talk it over? 


one 
e your 





For an authoritative, 
unbiased, twelve-page 
manual describing die cast- 
ing materials and methods, 
write us for a copy of 
reprint manval No. 10. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. Mount Gilead, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago. Representatives in other principal cities 





REVOLUTIONIZING PRODUCTION WITH HYDRAULICS SINCE 1877 
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PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


54 


ARCHITECTURAL 
CONCRETE 


Structures of great beauty and architectural significance 
such as this modern building illustrated by Hugh Ferriss, 
are built economically by casting structural frame, walls, 
floors and architectural embellishment in one construction 
operation using firesafe, weather-resistant concrete. 

With architectural concrete, elaborate sculptured reliefs, 
flutings, decorative spandrels and all ornamentation may 
be cast as an integral part of the whole structure. 

May we assist your architects or engineers in applying 


the economies of concrete to your building plans? 


Dept. Alc-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... 
through scientific research and engineering field work 

















stainless steel, monel, bronze, brass, )p- 
per, or aluminum exteriors. The vnit 
which is said to be leakproof and |. nk. 
proof, has been approved by the A 
ican Gas Assn. Carbo-Flex is availble 
in standard. lengths of one to six fcct, 
and in other lengths on order. Size, of 
the tubing range from 3 in. to 1} in 
in diameter. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 
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Surface Analyzers ocks 
A new attachment for equipment 

used to measure surface finish is ap- Che 

nounced by Physicists Research Co,, pacture 


321 S. Main St., Ann Arbor, Mich. The reek ! 
device is a self-adjusting tracer uscd [RY ™ 
with the same company’s Profilometcr. [PY #4 
Besides eliminating the tedious adjust. B*"- 

ment of the tracing point to the surface Mat 


being measured, the new type MA his d 
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tracer is considerably smaller than pre- 
vious models, going through much 
smaller holes. Operation of the tracer 
consists merely of placing it on the sur- 
face, moving ‘it to and fro, and noting 
the microinch reading. 

Availability: delivery in two to three 
weeks, 





Frequency Meter 


Featuring a large illuminated dial, 
the Daven Frequency Meter, Type 8358, 
measures frequencies in the audio and ) 
supersonic spectrums. Applications in | 
electrical, radio, recording, telephone, | 
and telegraph fields are anticipated by | 
theemanufacturer, Daven Co., 191 Cen- 
tral Ave., Newark, N. J. The instru 
ment divides the frequency spread _be- 
tween 20-cycles and 100,000 cycles into 
seven overlapping ranges, operating with ALT. 
a‘reported accuracy of plus or minus 2“ 





of the top frequency of.the range in us Ame 

The meter has a high input imped- the 
ance and requires a small minimum — mon 
voltage for stable indication. A jack is § Hep 
provided for connection to an external § py g 
recording milliameter when continuous & 4), 
graphic frequency records are required. : 

Availability: immediate delivery. for 
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Private Brands Go National 


Newest addition to trend is Roth, big manufacturer of un- 


banded hosiery. It plans nationwide promotion for its Esquire 
ocks, economical and diversified distribution. 


Chester H. Roth Co., Inc., manu- 
cturers Of unbranded hosiery, last 
eek made a splash in the haberdash- 
ry trade by launching its own nation- 
sliy advertised brand: Esquire hose for 
1en. 

Marketers in other fields will watch 
his development with interest, too, 
yecause it is a substantial example of a 
rend that is already apparent else- 
where, Private brand manufacturers in 
many fields are seeking to stabilize their 
peration by diversifying into national 
rans. 

Seeking a Balance—Roth boasts that 
it is the country’s largest manufacturer 
f men’s hosiery. (Its name is not 
widely known outside the trade because 
its production up to now has been con- 
fined to private brand merchandise for 
its retail customers, or in its own un- 


















A.T.&T. IS HEP TO A PROBLEM 


advertised brands.) Hence no one 
knows better than Roth that the hos- 
iery industry is one of violent fluctua- 
tions. 

Unbranded lines fluctuate in price 

with production costs; the quantity sold 
remains fairly stable, since hosiery is a 
basic commodity. However, branded 
lines generally remain at fair-trade 
prices but fluctuate in sales volume. 
Roth seeks to balance one variation 
against the other. 
e Holds to Economy—But this is diver- 
sification with a difference. The com- 
pany plans to gain the advantages of 
a national brand without sacrificing 
the distribution economies of un- 
branded merchandise. 

Unbranded or private brand hosiery 
has always sold a cut below branded 
lines because of its more economical 





American Telephone & Telegraph Co., plagued by shortages, has resorted to 
the comic strip to rid itself of another worry—the talkative teen-ager who 
monopolizes today’s important party wires. A colorful pamphlet, “Bobby Gets 
Hep” (above), tells how Bobby’s prolonged chatter imperiled his father’s life 
by almost preventing a fire call from getting through. Some 682,000 copies of 
the leaflet have been distributed experimentally throughout the Bell system— 
for handouts at school lectures and telephone company demonstrations. 
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Getting electricity to where you want it means more than just the 
stringing of wire and cable. First of all, it means selecting a distribu- 
tion system that serves your plant with maximum efficiency .. . that 
meets today’s requirements . . . that is easy and economical to revamp. 

Our business is the development and manufacture of modern 
industrial and commercial distribution systems to meet your ever- 
changing needs. Installations are made by electrical contractors or 
electricians, but our engineers will be glad to consult with you regard- 
ing your wiring problems. You will find their long experience helpful. 

Call our nearest sales office or write to NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 

NE WIRING SYSTEMS INCLUDE: 
IP| BUS—Industrial Plug-In Bus RUBBER SHEATHED CORD 


IFB BUS—-Industrial Feeder Bus VARNISHED CAMBRIC and POWER 
NEPCODUCT—Underfloor Wiring FEEDER CABLE 


System RIGID AND FLEXIBLE CONDUIT 
ARMORED CABLE 


PLUG-IN STRIP—Wired Surface 
Raceway 


SURFACEDUCT—2 x 2 Surface 
Raceway 


WIREW A—-4 x 4 Hinged-Side 
Surface Raceway 







National Electrié 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 








distribution: It is produced in ary, 
quantities and sold in large lots ¢ recs, 
to large-volume  distributors—: 
chain stores and mail-order 
During the war the general | 
march of prices closed the prew:r ¢ 
between the highest priced unbr inde} 
sock and the lowest priced nati na! 
advertised sock. 

Roth is taking advantage of tls «i 

uation to launch its national ran; 
when it meets least resistance. Co; 
sumers will get Esquire brand socks- 
with their high quality stressed j; 
national advertising—starting at the 
same 50¢ price which the war year 
have conditioned them to pay for un. 
branded—and therefore presumably un 
known—hosiery. 
e Cutting Sales Costs—Furthermore, 
Roth’s sale of Esquire brand will be 
fitted into the same sales organization 
that handles its other merchandise 
Roth hose retailing for 50¢ to $1.25 
will be Esquire brand; Roth hose retail 
ing. for less than 50¢ will be some 
other unadvertised Roth brand or ; 
private brand made for a Roth cus 
tomer. The same salesman will cover 
his customary wide territory with both. 
A .Roth salesman, for example, may 
travel five or six states, because he sells 
only to regional chain headquarters, 
buying agents, or other agencies that 
buy in large quantities, 

By contract, the traditionally higher 
price of branded hosiery comes from 
such sales expense as sending salesmen 
to call on all retailers, regardless of 
their sales potential. There is no reason 
why the small retailer cannot carry Es- 
at hose—if he pools his order with 
those of other retailers, through such 
media as cooperative buying organiza- 
tions or resident buyers. But Roth will 





“What Stetson is in hats, what Arrow 
is in shirts—” that’s what Chester H. 
Roth (left) and Victor LeBow hope 
to make of their Esquire brand of 
men’s hosiery. Roth is president of 
the company bearing his name; Le- 





Bow is advertising and sales manager. 
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spend the money to seek out their 
ness individually. 

»-Scale Promotion—Historically, the 
¢ toward national brands always 
s headway after a war, when manu- 
rers in diverse lines seek ways of 
ging on to the sales gains they have 
le during wartime. Roth’s venture 
a nationally advertised brand is 
tacular because 

1) Brand consciousness has never 
He substantial headway in the men’s 
iery business, compared with the 
inance which a few brands have 
jeved in men’s hats, shoes, and 
s; and 

2) Roth is big enough to spend, in 
interests of its diversification, what 
fester R. Roth, its president, asserts 
vill befffhe largest national advertising budget 
izationgr dedicated to a brand of men’s 
indlise, MBery. 

$1.25 
retail. 
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Interlake Resineering is the functional 
engineering of a resin to meet the specific 
requirements of your job. 


There are four steps in Interlake Resineering 
—l. Analysis of your problem followed by 
our recommendation. 2. Development of a 
resin for your particular application. 3. 'Test- 
ing this resin on the job, in your plant, work- 
ing with your operating men. 4. Stabilizing 
its production for continuous uniformity in 
performance. 


cover 
both, fMPackers of quick-frozen vegetables, 
may (mvily laden with storings and some- 
- sells fat chagrined by reported poor qual- 
rters, f@ (BW—Jan.4’47,p28), now face grow- 
that fi competition. Western carload ship- 
s have turned up a new method of 
igher fMfrigerated prepackaging of vegetables. 
from [Shippers, who usually send one-third 
men (their field harvest to market as fresh 
s offModuce, see in the process a way of 
ison fing housewives convenience compar- 

Es- Mle to that of frozen foods. 

vith #Financed by Growers—The new devel- 
uch ment, which includes a_ chemical 
iza- fish, stems from research which the 
will estern Growers Assn. has financed at 
e California Institute of Technology. 
. Henry Borsook, Caltech biochemist, ‘ ial 
F ined the shippers sample pack- Other important phases of Interlake . 
service include analytic inspection re- 


es of lettuce and tomatoes picked 30 . . 
ys earlier. Washed, packaged in trans- ports with each shipment and helpful 


rent wrappers, held under refrigera- consultation on your use of resins. 
bn, the produce still appeared field 
esh after 30 days. 

Caltech researchers plan to study 


eee nee 


Interlake Resineering assures dependable, 
uniform production at all times. It 
completely eliminates the costly delays en- 
countered when using resins which must be 
“adjusted” every time a new run is started, 


Basic Applications of Interlake Resins Include 





her vegetables and hope to increase BONDING—wood, veneer, corestock, cellulose waste 
¢ freshness period to 60 days, perhaps and fibrous materials. 
three months. SURFACING—wood, paper and fabric. 


Vegetables are first washed in harm- LAMINATING—fabric, paper and wood. 
solutions that kill fungi (decay-caus- IMPREGNATING —wood, plaster and other cellular 


g microorganisms) that are picked up 7 materials. 


ordinary water. Cooling and wrapping 
blow. The produce is kept chilled un- 

l the housewife takes it home. Tests 

180 transparent wrappings led to INTERLAKE will 

y Hhe selection of two that keep the prod- help you solve your | NTE Ri, ARE 

fis sene ee gem 

. BP Fast Packaging—Present equipment . : 

, Braps some 40. one a per bat the ee a ¢ ag # 7 | a CAL 
owers’ research has developed a test Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
ackaging machine five times as fast. It 
ill soon go into pilot-plant operation 

Sa preliminary to planning modem 

packaging plants for growers. 
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The mighty atom! 


a atom bombs are 
made for warfare or nu- 


clear energy is used to percolate 


the morning coffee, fry the eggs, 
heat the house, or run the lawn 
mower, manufacturers of the 
various devices necessarily will 
use high pressures in their proc- 


esses. 


In ‘‘Manhattan Project’’ 
there were thousands of Ash- 
croft Pressure Gauges of various 
types. Their enduring accuracy 
has been utilized for nearly a 
hundred years in industries, util- 
ities, and in air, sea and land 


transportation. 


Wherever exactly controlled 
pressures are vital, you may de- 
pend upon Ashcroft Gauges and 
upon us to supply the right 
gauge for your purpose. 
Stocked and sold by leading Distributors 


everywhere ... When you order gauges, ine 
siston ASHCROFT ... W rite for booklet, 





Gauges 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Mokers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated 
Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit' and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
ond other lifting specialities, 


62 








Yale & Towne’s New Key it 


Famed lock manufacturer seeks bigger share of market| 
building hardware by distributing through local lumber dealel 
Four-point plan set up to attract new retail outlets. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Co., famed for its Yale lock, has found 
what it thinks is a key to bigger postwar 
business. It plans to open the door to 
a larger share of the nation’s flush build- 
ing market (BW —Dec.21’46,p7) for 
the company’s building hardware. 

The plan is simple enough. It calls 

for distribution of homebuilders’ hard- 
ware through the country’s 25,000 
building materials dealers—the fancier 
name for local lumber yards. 
e Calculated Risk—Putting it into oper- 
ation, however, is something of a revo- 
lution for Yale & Towne, and the hard- 
ware trade as well. Agreeable relations 
with hardware retailers—32,000 in the 
United States—are a bright chapter in 
the company’s 79 years of hardware 
making. How hardware merchants will 
accept the company’s bid for a broader 
marketing channel is a prime question 
for the company’s top officers. 

Yale & ‘Towne is taking the risk be- 
cause the company’s researchers have 
counted up the potential market. They 
see the building materials dealer as the 
straight road to their postwar goal. 

So far the retail hardware trade has 
given no clew to its attitude. Old-line 
hardware merchants, of course, could 
counter Yale & Towne’s defection by 
pushing rival lines. An equally possible 
course is for those merchants to be con- 
tent with selling staple items and re- 
placement ware. Whichever attitude 
comes uppermost, Yale & ‘Towne figures 
its new program is essentia: to keep 
pace with the country’s building boom. 
e Small-Town Prospects—The com- 
pany’s study of its marketing problems 
began during the war. Its idle sales 
force, intact except for military de- 
partures, set about planning how to en- 
large postwar sales. 

Figures from various sources lead the 
company to count on from 820,000 to 
1,250,000 new homes a year for the 
next decade. The company figures that 
66% of them will go up in towns of 
less than 50,000. 

And it is in these smaller communi- 
ties, the company believes, that the 
building materials dealer is its best bet 
to tap the light construction market. 
Not only have these dealers been leading 
merchants as a tradition, but their posi- 
tion in the building trades recently has 
taken on the complexion of dominance. 

Basic cause of this trend is the FHA- 
type blanket mortgage, which has be- 
come the principal means of financing 
homes. This method often centers buy- 







ing for construction in one suppl o% 
The lumber merchant has been } 
principal beneficiary. 

e Primary Job—Yale & Towne’ , 
mary task thus was to design a inaif? «= 
ing program that would transform { 
building supplier into a system 
hardware merchant. The company’; 

ports indicate that 17,000 building ; 

terials dealers have sold hardware. } 

their sales have been haphazard <i: 
lines. Only a handful of top dea 
ordinarily stock full lines. 

The plan has four major points ain, 

at making it easy for building suppl 
to sell hardware, and at making it attr 
tive for them to push Yale & Town 
line. 
e Reliance on Wholesalers—The play 
king-pin is the wholesale hardware di 
tributor. Yale & Towne markets ; 
home-builders’ hardware through 2,0) 
such jobbers, each with an exclusi 
sales area. (The Yale lock, however, 
an unrestricted item open to any distri 
utor in the country.) 

Wholesalers have been prepped f 
the new venture. The plan schedul 
once-a-week calls on each building sy; 
ply merchant. Retailers are promised d: 
















ae 












Yale & Towne’s plan to sell its hard 
ware through building materials deal 
ers is directed by Mark A. Miller. 
assistant general manager. The cur 
rent program is the largest market 
expansion in the company’s 79 years. 
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‘The consumption of 
oré than three-quar- 
ers of a ton of food- 
tuffs per year for each 
an, woman, and child 
akes the processing of 
‘oods America’s greatest 
business. 
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In the train of this pro- 
duction, the nation-wide 
apportioning of it is 
again America’s greatest 


rxample of distribution. i i 
ew Gatroution Piiticat slogans—“‘the full dinner pail” 


S and “chicken in every pot’—while depict- 
' ing prosperity in terms of its effect upon 
the well-being of the individual, also re- 
flect the importance of food in the national 
>) economy. 
4 It takes a mighty quantity of food in 
great variety to feed 150,000,000 people. 
Six million farms, ranches and plantations 
_ ,..more than fifty thousand plants of all 
> types...giant terminals for quick distri- 
bution and warehouses for surpluses... 
more than half a million retail outlets... 
all form the pattern of an industry of in- 
credible range and diversity, and, of com- 
plex interrelationships. 


$a result, one can walk 
nto his favorite shop in 
ny hamlet of America 
and purchase his favor- 
ite brand of meat prod- 
cts, bread, cheese, flour, 
beverages, candies... s 
merica’s greatest exam- 

ple of the force of brand 
advertising in the eco- 

omical distribution of 

goods.” 





Laurence V. Burton 
Editor, 
FOOD INDUSTRIES 


PROSPERITY 


in, q 


- Ce 









Poh, 





SING 


Its machinery, supplies and materials 
are drawn from every branch of industry. 


" The movement of its products calls for fast 


specialized transportation of all types. Its 
by-products form the basis for other large 


» and thriving industries. 


\ ig 
es 


Because it is America’s greatest busi- 
ness, a thriving, prosperous, expanding 


»« food industry is an accurate gauge of 


GREATER NATIONAL PROSPERITY. 

Ingersoll-Rand with its line of essential 
machinery, has always been closely iden- 
tified with the processing of foods, and 
with builders of the machinery used in 
these processes. 
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SALES APPEAL 


Cry#tal-clear View Pac containers made to fit your pro- 
duct lend sparkling sales appeal. Plain transparent or 
printed in full color to feature your name, slogan, trade 
mark, they emphasize the finer qualities of your 
merchandise ... protect its freshness . . . enhance its 


sales value. 


KELLOGG designers, with years of experience in 
solving packaging problems, stand ready to assist you. 






To enable our designers to consider your specific 
problem efficiently, please send us the actual 


esigned to meet your requirements. 


P-71C 


KELLOGG CONTAINER DIVISION 


Division of United States Envelope Company 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


merchandise you wish to package. Your product 
will be returned to you in a View Pac, specially 


liveries three times a week. The wh, 

saler is expected to serve as a hardy 

consultant ready with expert advice 

tough bids and big orders. 

e Aids for Retailers—The comp ny 

devised a set of sales aids for the reta; 
These include a display cabinet | pict, 
below), advertising copy, and a 
technical catalog printed in colors, (| 
usual hardware catalog runs thous; 

of pages, is filled with technical te; 
only hardwaremen know.) 

e Complete Lines Assured—) jl 

Towne makes provision for the <istr 
tion of noncompetitive items. Tlic ¢ 

pany’s line, for instance, lacks hing 
forgings, window fixtures, and itch 
cabinet fixtures. As the building m, 
rials dealers will have to distrib 
those, too, to offer a full line, Yalc 
Towne’s sales aids allow space for ¢! 
display. 


& Towne is ready to take back ;s 


experience shows that “dead stock” 


deliveries a week also make it unnec 


ware, 





display surfaces, gray for trim. 
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e Insurance Against Overstocking-); 
selling items. The company say; | 


one area often sells fast elsewhere. T| 
wholesale distributors and the. thr 


sary for retailers to load up with ha 


Thus the company has removed t! 
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To promote its marketing prograt 
Yale & Towne has designed a displa\ 
cabinet for building suppliers to us 
at point of sale. It stands 7 ft. high) 
fills 12 sq.ft. of floor space, has am 
ple zoom for noncompetitive products 
of other hardware manufacturers, too: 
Suggested color scheme: red fa 
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ad of overstocking that could prevent 
bilers from taking on new lines. 
retested—Yale & “Towne’s plan has 
iq tested in several areas in the past 
r, The results have encouraged the 
ipany to an all-out effort to woo 
iiding supply dealers. 

he company apparently is riding a 
d that already has led building sup- 
rs to broaden the line they offer. 
rdware is expected to dovetail with 
p average retail supplier’s boast of a 
plete. building service at one store. 


‘'stcif) VERTISING SPEAKS UP 


s hingfFor a long time the advertising busi- 
kitchefi¥ss was inclined to shrug off the snip- 
1¢ mafmes of consumer and other groups 
istribgmt challenged its economic validity. 
Yale J the past few years, however, it has 
for then fighting back through such agen- 
sas the Advertising Council and the 
1g~) and Names Foundation. By last fall, 
‘k slofffhen the Assn. of National Advertisers 
Says Met in Atlantic City, the problem was 
ock” Mite a topic among advertising men 
W—Oct.12’46,p66). 
Latest effort in this crusade is the 
tiowide campaign launched last week 
the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
. Its theme is that “advertising, by 
ling more goods to more people, 
kes your job more secure.” Copy is 
tended to appeal strongly to the lower- 
d middle-income groups; in the past 
have been the easiest prey to ar- 
ments against advertising. 
Local advertising clubs are being en- 
ed to persuade media—newspapers, 
agazines, radio stations—to use the 
PY: This is freely supplied by the 
deration. The federation counts on 
jo factors to assure widespread usage: 
) the campaign is in the interests of 
media, as well as advertisers and agen- 
es, and (2) campaign expenses can be 
larged to promotion on income tax 
ms. 


EW DRUG O.K.'D BY FDA 


First commercial distribution of the 
ig, rutin, is being made by Abbott 
boratories of N. Chicago, Ill. Ab- 
ott has obtained a green light from 
Food & Drug Administration; pre- 
imably other pharmaceutical houses 
ill follow suit. 

The drug is a prescription item. 
use, at present, is recommended 
nly for treatment of recurrent hemor- 
ages in the eyeball caused by fragile 
upillaries. 
| FDA officials indicate that, up to 
Bow, benefits claimed in treatment of 
igh blood pressure (BW —Feb.23’46, 
48) are not warranted by clinical data. 
DA medical men also point out that 
igh blood pressure is not the only fac- 
or involved in the fragility of the capil- 


aries, 
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How a Disstoneer reduced saw-sharpening 
from once every hour to once every 75 hours 


It was in the plant of Allwoods, Inc., Toledo, Ohio, where plywood of 
various kinds and thicknesses is cut in shapes for radio cabinets, toys and 
other products. The company had been using a combination circular 
saw which required resharpening every 1 to 1% hours, with a down 
time of 5 to 10 minutes. Even after resharpening, the saw would cut rough 
after the first few cuts and considerable sanding was necessary. 


The Disstoneer* who studied the problem recommended a Disston 
Inserted-section Carboloy-ftted Saw with alternate beveled teeth. After 
75 hours of use, without resharpening, the Carboloy-fitted saw cut as 
smoothly and easily as when first placed on the machine. Cutting was 
faster, sanding costs reduced, results more uniform and production 
increased. 


One company executive stated that in all his experience with cutting 
tools, this saw was the only tool he ever bought that out-performed the 
manufacturer’s claims and surpassed his own most optimistic expectations. 


*DISSTONEER—a man who combines the experience of Disston leadership and sound engineering 
knowledge, to find the right tool for you—to cut wood, to cut metal and other materials—and TO 
CUT YOUR COST OF PRODUCTION—not only on special work, but on ordinary jobs as well, 


STEEL . . . Everybody who wants to obtain steel, can help himself to get 
it by immediately starting scrap into the channels that serve steel mills, 


So cees sans 


INSERTED SECTI 





Used in many manufacturing plants 
for sawing plywood, asbestos pipe 
covering, aluminum, cardboard, lami- 
nated phenol resinoid products, many 
others. Teeth are held firmly in place, 
eliminating up and down or Iateral 
movement. Large open gullets allow 
free discharge of sawdust, reducing 
friction and permitting faster feed. 
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Meyercord Decals can 
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Address Dept, 2-1 
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Furniture Caution 


Buyers at Chicago show 
are wary, fearing drop in public 
demand. Wider choice offered, 
but some lines are still short. 


Retail furniture store buyers last week 

descended on the trade’s January mar- 
ket in Chicago in record numbers. But 
the hectic atmosphere of the war mar- 
kets had vanished. With December 
clearance sales fresh in their memories, 
buyers were more cautious than at any 
time since before the war. In the first 
few days of the show, they roamed the 
corridors, shopped leisurely to compare 
values and prices, wrote more notes than 
orders. 
e Enthusiasm Lacking—News that 1946 
dollar volume for retail home furnish- 
ings stores had reached a record-break- 
ing total of $2.5 billion, plus optimistic 
predictions that continued high con- 
sumer incomes and expanded home 
building should boost 1947 volume al- 
most as high, failed to raise buying en- 
thusiasm. 

During the second week the buying 
pace picked up. But reports were cur- 
tent that retailers were even refusing 
to order their full quotas of scarce lines. 
e Order Duplication Feared—For one 
thing, the retailers were worried that, 
if they overstocked, the markdowns 
necessary to move sluggish lines would 
squeeze their 1947 profit margins. But 
even more important was worry over the 
extent of duplication of consumer 
orders. Many fear that, once the goods 
begin to arrive in volume, order back- 
logs will melt away; that with every 
delivery of ten refrigerators or bedroom 









suites, 20 to 40 apparently fir, o; 
now on the books will evapora‘. 

Distinct mutterings of dissat sfacg, 
over higher prices and over poor qua) 
in the low- and medium-price |e; , 
on all sides. Some retailers accus«d 
ufacturers of trying to unload a: hig 
prices furniture made under price q 
trols. Many freely described most of 
low-priced furniture shown as jiink, 
and large, prices averaged from 10% 
20% higher than last year. 

Only in the elaborate showrooms 
the makers of high-quality case go 
(unupholstered wood furniture) ¢9 
any trace of the wartime sellers’ mar 
be found. Such manufacturers took 
orders at the show, and are selling 
quota to established accounts only, 
@e Wide Choice—Retailers found 4 
most complete show in years, with m 
ufacturers displaying five times as ma 
new patterns as in recent markets. 

No startling new style trends ma 
their appearance. Increased empha 
on modern, expected to account { 
35% to 40% of 1947 furniture p 
duction, was highlighted by new woo: 
exotic finishes, flexible units, and m 
tiple-purpose _ pieces. But retail 
seemed cool to such high-priced no, 
ties as aluminum-and-leatherette be 
room suites, furniture made fr 
molded plywood, and color-impregnat: 
woods with the grain showing throug! 
e Supply Nears Demand—Industry le: 
ers predicted that, barring labor diffic 
ties, over-all output this year will | 
15% to 20% higher than last, on 
quantity basis. The manpower shortag 
which plagued the industry all _— 
the war, has eased considerably. FE 
ployment is 21% higher than a yeilihe of 
ago. But shortage al skilled labor is stip. to 
acting as a drag on output. manuf 

On all except the scarcest lines, promfhion ¢ 
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With patent leather headboard and “swinging arm” bedside tables, a modem 
bed attracted the attention—but not affection—of many dealers at Chicago’ 







50,0 


furniture show. Keeping faith with the old, dealers were cool to the new ""s 


¢! 
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Lil I S ( to establish 
a Package Laboratory 
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he dip in luxury goods prices, plus 
e weather, has made itself felt right 
e pgiown to the trapper’s line. Last week 
frog St. Louis, bidding on mink (above) 
gnatqimopped at $15 a pelt; a few months 
\rouciiia they went for $28. A warm De- 
; My ember, good trapping, and retail 
il] yprice trimming are deemed causes of 
aw fur market sickness—which ex- 


on 
orts may cure this year. Hinde & Dauch was first to establish a Package 


ortag 
Laboratory. Starting as a sample room, H & D 


































1TOUgt 
. En 
| ise of immediate delivery or, at worst, enlarged its facilities to include a modern, com- 
'S SURO. to 60-day delivery prevailed. Most 
manufacturers hope to achieve produc- 





pletely equipped Package Laboratory in its fac- 


Pron@ion that will be able to equal demand tories in the United States and Canada. From the 
by midyear. Package Laboratory the LIFE PRE- 
Some Lines Still Short-Still in lim- < an os. ge aaa apnmataloraneiat a LOOK TO 
ed supply are bedroom and dining SERVER*, the first baby chick shipping box; eae 


ong eure, sari ee —— the first corrugated box for shipping canned 
-ticke iances. Produc- , 
‘ : lewiia inl baaneded do foods; PREPAK*, the first unit package. These 
each nearly normal levels by spring, and many other H & D “firsts” were developed 
lining room furniture by midsummer. 
Big volume in refrigerators and washing 
achines, which are still far behind cur- struction and design are employed to increase 
ent demand, is forecast for the second 


quarter, if no serious labor difficulties in- 
erupt production. The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, 4701 De- 


In normal supply or better were up- catur Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 

holstered furniture, occasional tables and #TRADE MARKS REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
hairs, novelty lines, juvenile furniture, 
amps, small appliances, and table radios. 


Rug and Bedding Prospects—Floor- H ] N D FE & D A U lox H 
overing manufacturers predicted 1947 

butput of 60,000,000 sq. yd., only about 
10,000,000 sq. yd. short of 1941's peak 


a e 
production. Dollar volume in 1946 A th t t P hk 
nearly equaled the 1941 high of $211- Uu 0 Tt 0 it aC a AL 
million, though yardage totaled only FACTORIES IN: Balifmore 13, Maryland © Buffalo 6, N.Y. © Chicago 32, Illinois * Cleveland 2, Ohio * Detroit 


50, 000, 000 Sq. yd. La at this market 27, Michigan * Gloucester, N. J. * Hoboken, N. J. © Kansas City 19, Kensas * Lenoir, N.C. * Montreal, Quebec 
ranged 25% to 30% above prewar, and Richmond 12, Virginia © St. Louis 15, Missouri * Sandusky, Ohio * Toronto, Ontario * Watertown 72, Mass. 





in the Package Laboratory where scientific con- FOR PACKAGING 


“firsts” 


packaging efficiency and reduce packaging costs. 
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The (©RD MR-40 





Dynafocal Engine Suspension 
for P. & W. R-4360 Engines 





For INCREASED PAYLOADS... 


on Republic “Rainbow” and Boeing “Stratocruiser” 
use LORD MR-40 Dynafocals. They are lighter in 
weight . . . passenger comfort and safety are greatly 
increased by isolating destructive engine vibration. 


For complete information and specifications on 
LORD Dynafocal Suspensions for any aircraft en- 
gine, write to headquarters for vibration control. 


RR RHR eH 


Every genuine Lord Mounting carries the name “LORD” 
embossed in the rubber or in raised letters on the forgings. 


LORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
New York, N.Y. Detroit, Mich. ane, Chicago, If. Burbank, Cal. 


Cenedien Representative: Reilwey & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd., Terente, Cenede. 



























from 6% to 12% over last yer. 3, 
manufacturers expect that the bi }a¢, 
log of demand for carpets, from hote 
and public institutions as well a. frog 
home buyers, will keep the indu: try , 
an allotment basis most of the y: ar. 
Bedding manufacturers reporte:| th; 
acute shortage of cotton linters an 
wire will keep output of innerspriy 
mattresses low. 
e New Appliances—New appliances jy 
cluded the much heralded automat 
clothes dryers, new models in 1 
ators and home freezers, improve 
bage-disposal units and dishwashers, ay 
higher-speed electric ranges. 
Production schedules call for deliver 
later in the year on most new design 
Big appliance makers are concentratin 
their production facilities to tum oy 
refrigerators and washing machines firs 
e Radio Outlook—Twenty name bran¢ 
radio manufacturers displayed complet 
lines of console radios and combinations 
table, and portable models. Conso\; 
models, however, were mostly sample; 
with delivery promised later in the year 
Whether the higher prices in effec! 
since the end of OPA will survive tl: 
production expected this year is the by 
question mark in the radio industry. 
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ANOTHER MAN’S SHOES 


Robert W. Schiff, president sinc: 
1920 of the Schiff Co., retail shoe or 
ganization, has become president ¢! 
Schiff-controlled A. S. Beck Shocf} con 
Corp. He has been Beck chairmai prox 
since 1945. With 1946 sales of $35. net 
000,000, Beck says it is the nation’ C 
biggest manufacturing retailer 0! 
women’s shoes. Beck’s former pres: pjar 
dent, Benjamin Daniels, resigned to Me 
enter another field of shoe manufac ™«1 





turing, but continues as a director. 
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ugond Decentralizes to 
‘feat Labor Shortage 


Bond Stores, Inc., big manufacturer- 
tailer of men’s clothing, provides an 
ample of the lengths to which some 
nanufacturers are going to wriggle out 
f the labor-shortage straitjacket. 

New Plant—Unable to find enough 
‘bor to man its main plant in Roches- 
t, N. Y., Bond has taken a five-and- 
half-year lease on a plant in Buffalo, 
here the labor supply is relatively 
asier. At capacity, the new factory 
ill employ about 600 workers. 

This is Bond’s second attempt at de- 
entralization to get more workers. A 
ear ago it opened a plant at Newark, 
i. ¥., 32 mi. east of Rochester, em- 
“Hloying about 150 women (BW —Oct. 
9’46,p19). But Bond has little use for 


Cons uch small shops. It prefers large-scale, 
an ntegrated operations to keep margins 
: off Bow. Its executives Tegard the Buffalo 
ive pretation, though still smaller than they 
the h ike, as a step in the right direction. 


An Added Worry—Bond’s present 
Rochester plant, with a capacity of 
some 5,500 workers, now has only 
pbout 3,200 on the payroll. When its 
ew Rochester factory (BW-—Jul.20’46, 
p83) is completed, combined labor 
needs of the two will come to nearly 
12,000 workers. 
Bond realizes that they will have to 
it workers outside of Rochester 
to fill these requirements. They also 
tealize that, unless the company can 
guarantee housing, such a recruiting 
drive is doomed before it starts. 
eCompany Housing?—One answer 
would be for the company to build its 
own houses. But Bond officials say that 
the company will go into housing only 
as a last resort. Right now they are 
counting on a municipal cleanup pro- 
= in the area surrounding the new 
tory. 


P.S. 


American Broadcasting Co. will start 
a Goodyear Tire & Rubber “commer- 
cial-less’” program on Sunday, Jan. 26. 
The half-hour program will dramatize 
episodes from the life of Christ; will 
orm bear the title “The Greatest Story 
Ever Told.” The sponsor will take 
| credit for the presentation, make no 
commercial announcement, plug no 
4i@ product; ABC says this is the first such 
5. network program. 
n' Columbia Recording Corp. has plans 
off t© double its output of 250,000 phono- 
graph records a day. It will build new 
plants in Beverly Hills, Calif., and in 
Mexico City. Columbia’s announce- 
¢@ ment coincided with its report on 1946 
rj sales of recordings—double those of 








1945. 
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Picture of aman who... 


after stamping and sealing 153 Christmas cards for his 
wife suddenly realizes (a) that getting out mail is a 
time-taking and trying job; and (b) why the girls in 





his office want a postage meter! 

A little personal experience with the old lick- 
and-stick method sells any boss on metered mailing! 

The postage meter prints postage on the envelope 
and seals the flap, all in the turn of a die—any kind 
of postage for any kind of mail or parcel post!... 
Holds any amount of postage you want to keep, and 
pretects it fx oss, theft or misuse... Does its own 
ese. ... Also prints the postmark, 
which gets the letter through the postofice faster... 
Prints your individual advertisement on the envelope, 
too, if you want it... More than pays its way—in the 
little office as well as the big one! 

If you want to know more, call the nearest office of 





Pitney-Bowes, or write for a booklet with pictures! 





& pitney-sowes P ostage Meteré 


Pitney-Bowes, INc., 1409 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn, 
Originators of Metered Mail, Largest makers of postage meters 


“=e Offices in 59 principal rities in the United States and Canada 


© 
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WALL STREET 








GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


(Industry Division) 

Typical U. S. investor Jones (pseud.) 
made a tour of a large steel corporation 
some weeks ago; he soon felt like a 
Gulliver in Brobdingnag. The trek grew 
out of an after-dinner conversation with 
the vice president of the company in 
which average investor Jones is a sub- 
stantial stockholder. Admitting he knew 
little of the complicated manufacture 
of steel, he accepted a friendly invita- 
tion to find out something about it. 
Wheels Within Wheels: At the plant, 
explorer Jones soon found the steel busi- 
ness was made up of wheels within 
wheels , . . viewed operations ranging 
from the processing of ore and scrap 
metal to the charging of giant open- 
hearth furnaces. Elsewhere he was ini- 
tiated into such mysteries as hot ma- 
chine scarfing (burning out blemishes 
in billets before they are rolled into 
sheet steel). Typical investor Jones’ 
reaction was “Now, at least, I know 
something about the company I’ve in- 
vested in.” 


Other Investors... Please Note 
Investors who have time or oppor- 
tunity to investigate the internal oper- 
ation of the companies in which they 
have invested number only a handful. 
However, all can, and should, make cer- 
tain they obtain basic facts so valuable 
in reaching sound investment decisions. 


Facts vs. Facts: Obtaining and weigh- 
ing the necessary information need not 
be too difficult a task. For example, the 
nationwide investment firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane issues 
periodic analyses of stocks attracting 
current investor interest. As factual as 
the firm’s Research Department can 
make them, the “Basic ANALYSES”* set 
forth, impartially, each company’s basic 
position, operating records for recent 
years, financial position, future pros- 
pects, and other pertinent facts. Readers 
will find the current list varied, helpful. 
The list: 


ANACONDA COPPER 
CELANESE Corp. 
Coca-Cora ComPaANy 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
CurTIS PUBLISHING 
Exectric Pow. & Lt. 
GENERAL Foops 
GENERAL Motors 

InT’L NICKEL OF CANADA 
IrvinGc TRUST 

Lippy, McNert & Lipsy 


Oxr0 Or Co. 
PACKARD Motors 
PueELtps DopGE 
Pvstic Serv. N. J. 
PULLMAN, INC. 
REPUBLIC STEEL 
ScHENLEY Dist. 
Texas Gutr SUL. 
Unitep Gas Imp. 
WatwortH Co. 

F. W. WooLwortH 





* Just indicate which of the “Bastc ANALysEs’’ you 
wish to receive. They will be sent without cost or 
obligation. Address your request to Department “BW,” 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 
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Insurer Builds for Industry 


New York Life invests in four new plants for leasing | 
Continental Can Co. Move increases Wall Street alarm over tren 
toward privately negotiated financing deals. 


Gone are the days when life insur- 
ance policy reserves could be invested 
largely and profitably in bonds and 
mortgages. ‘The downward trend of 
money rates has made it advisable to 
broaden old investment programs into 
new fields. 

That job, however, hasn’t proved to 
be easy. 

Four of the so-called Big Five insur- 
ance companies immediately ran head- 
on into statutory limitations. This quar- 
tet—Equitable, Metropolitan, Mutual of 
New York, and New York Life—makes 
its home in New York; the state’s laws 
restricted investments to straight mort- 
gages and housing developments. 

When New York revamped its laws 
to permit acquisition of real estate, Met- 
ropolitan and Mutual quickly jumped 
at the opportunity. Metropolitan now 
has plans to build a Manhattan office 
building to be rented to others (BW— 
Dec.21’46,p70). Mutual has purchased 
six Sears, Roebuck store properties (BW 
—Jan.4’47,p48). 

e Notable Debut—Last week New York 
Life made its debut in the same field. 
But it is proceeding along radically 
different lines. And its plans are fan- 





“Beneficiaries” of a new investment policy in the insurance field are Hans A 
Eggerss (left), new president of Continental Can Co., and Carle C. Conwa} 
chairman. New York Life has closed a deal to finance Continental’s expansior 






























ning Wall Street fears already arous 
by the 1946 flood of corporate finay 
ing deals privately arranged with | 
companies. These deals produced fe 
professional fees for the Street (BW. 
Dec.14'46,p80). 

New York Life has contracted to 
nance the postwar plant expansion py 
gram of Continental Can Co., secon 
largest U. S. container manufactur 
It will spend some $10,000,000 | 
erect Continental-designed — factori¢ 
These will be leased to the can co; 
pany for a long term of years. 

Already the life company has py 
chased the Sacramento (Calif.) pla 
Continental has had under constru 
tion. And as soon as government reg 
lations and other factors permit, it \ 
start building plants at Weirton, \\ 
Va.; Pittsburgh; and Chicago. Con 
tinental bought the sites for all thro 
in 1945. 
e Promising Field—New York Lii 
made it clear that this unique arrangih 
ment was only the start of its partic 
pation in the building of factories fo 
industrial companies. The transaction 
it says, has opened “‘an expanding ficl 
of opportunity in which we look for 
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i America is a have not Nation! 


Greater production is the only way to change this picture 
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ABOUT 31% OF AMERICA’S HOMES lack running water. 
n short, more than 10,000,000 dwelling units are not equipped with 
odern plumbing facilities. And that’s not all: over 9,000,000 homes 
n the United States have no refrigeration; 19,000,000 homes do not 
ave the warmth and comfort of a central heating system. 
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EARLY 43% OF AMERICA'S HOMES lack private bath or 


wer, That means approximately 18,000,000 families do not have 
what is considered a basic necessity of American good living. In addi- 
tion, there are 14,000,000 homes which are without flush toilet facili- 
ties; surveys show that 9,800,000 homes have only three rooms or less. 





How Can America Get What It Needs? 


The answer is more production! No matter what America’s 
needs may be, they can be met by the efficient use of produc- 
tion machines. By producing more, prices will be lowered and 
demand will be increased because more people are able to buy. 
Remember: America’s industrial output of goods per man- 
hour rises at the rate of 50% every ten years; a man’s pro- 
ductivity is no longer measured by the clock, but rather by 
the capacity and efficiency of the machine he operates. This is 
the formula for more jobs, high wages, high standards of 
A living. It’s the formula that keeps America busy! Now is the 
time for American manufacturers to start replacing high cost, 
W obsolescent tools with modern, new machine tools which make 
iP possible the low costs, low prices, high wages everybody wants. 
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OVER 21% OF AMERICA'S HOMES lack electricity. It is 
estimated that more than 8,000,000 families do not enjoy the modern 
convenience of electric light and power. Right now there is also 
need for appliances which use electricity: approximately 2,000,000 
refrigerators, 2,000,000 washing machines, 750,000 electric ranges. 





MOST OF AMERICA today lacks consumer goods. The accumu- 
lated demand for many of the things America wants can only 
satisfied by producing more goods with modern, new machines. New 
methods, new efficiency plus modern new machine tools are ready 
to meet America’s needs today — and tomorrow. 




















This new booklet on “Santocel, the 
Chemical Insulation,” free to re- 
frigerating engineers, explains in 
full how usable, profitable capacity 
in freezers, refrigerators, and all 
cold equipment can be increased by 
40% to 60% and even more on 
smaller units. 


Santocel, developed by Monsanto re- 
search, is “the world’s most efficient 
insulation,” with heat transmission 
9% lower than the theoretical ideal, 
“still air.” 


If you would like to know how to 
adapt Santocel to your equipment, 
send for this 44-page, illustrated 
Santocel book today. Table of con- 
tents includes full comparison data 
on Santocel, technical data on in- 
stallation and handling, useful heat 
conductivity tables, etc. Write to- 
day—or have your engineer write: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, Merrimac Division, Dept. 
BW, Boston 49, Mass. 


Santocel: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


\G 
MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY . WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


SANTOCEL 





















SAVES SPACE 





ward to becoming increasingly active.” 

These hopes, moreover, appear wat- 

ranted, Plant construction today is 
costly. Many companies considering 
new plants probably would much pre- 
fer, because of current business uncer- 
tainties or for other reasons, to main- 
tain intact the strong working-capital 
positions they built up during the war. 
Until now, achieving that aim meant 
longer-term bank borrowings, or the 
sale of new securities. 
e Disadvantages—Bank loans aren’t al- 
ways satisfactory. ‘They must be paid 
off eventually, often at unpropitious 
times. They entail interest payments. 
And lately banks have been shying away 
from 10- to 15-year term loans, the 
type of credit most suitable for those 
contemplating plant expansion (BW— 
Dec.7’46,p92). 

The sale of new securities has its dis- 
advantages, too. The new corporate 
issues market has lately proved unre- 
ceptive to all but prime-grade, well- 
timed, carefully priced bond offerings 
(BW—Dec.7’46,p111). And even if 
bonds can be privately sold their issu- 
ance sharply raises the future fixed- 
charge load. 

Selling new stock also often dilutes 
the controlling stock interest held in a 
company. And sales of new shares re- 
cently have been shrinking the market 
value of previously outstanding stock. 
e Tenant’s Gains—On the other hand, 
a company derives obvious advantages 
from occupying under long-term lease 
a plant built to its order by one of the 
life companies: 

To expand its productive facilities 
(often a risky undertaking) it has not 
been forced to mortgage its future by 
incurring bank debt or issuing new 
bonds. It has not saddled itself with 
new preferred stock dividend require- 
ments that might later prove onerous in 
depression periods. It hasn’t diluted its 
common stockholders’ equity interest in 
the business. And none of its working 
capital has been diverted into nonliquid 
assets. 

Operating a plant as tenant, not 
owner, may also reduce income taxes: 
Rental payments are operating expenses 
chargeable against earnings before Uncle 
Sam’s cut of the profits is figured. 

And such deals have their psycho- 
logical angle. Isn’t the wisdom of a 
management’s expansion plans in effect 
approved by smart outside fiscal authori- 
ties when a life company is willing to 
assume the costs of erecting the required 
plant? 

e Investment Lure—The attraction of 
such realty deals for insurance com- 
panies is easily explained. Plant rentals 
called for in long-term leases are made 
sufficiently large to (1) permit amortiza- 
tion of the initial investment during 
their life, and (2) assure the insurance 
company of a higher interest return in 











BANKING OFF THE RUNWAY 


To bring on-the-spot banking servic 
to airport employees and travelers, thé 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston, ha 
opened a branch at Logan Airport, 
East Boston. Nub of its busines 
comes irom the 2,000 employees; tran 
sient business with travelers is ev 
pected to grow. With its three tellers 
windows already overtaxed, the bank 
has put in its bid for bigger quarters 
in the new administration building 
which is to be ready for use next year. 





the interim than is currently obtainable 
on available securities. 

Wall Street in 1946 watched the 
insurance companies supply business 
with close to $1.5 billion of new cash 
in privately negotiated deals. This wai 
a new high for such deals. Included 
were many financing operations that 
otherwise might have greatly cor 
tributed to the Street’s income from 
security underwriting commissions. 

e Street’s Handicap—The loss of a cer- 
tain amount of this business was un- 
doubtedly due to two important factors: 
the sluggishness of the new issues market Jeay- 
since mid-1946, and, for the first time Mijevels 
in years, concurrent evidence of hard- 
ening money rates on corporate bor 
rowings. Because of this combination, 
many prospective sellers of new bond 
issues didn’t dare “wait out” the mar 
ket for better terms. 

These two influences have not vet 





ide © 
truth 





. ° aie befor 
lost all their potency. Still aiding the ‘ 
trend is the fact that private sale of §™** 
new issues frees the seller of the time- Jexces 
killing formalities required in register B wher 
ing securities for public offering in the §- 
new-issues market. we 
e Two Reactions—Some figures in the Jean’t 


underwriting field contend that pri- 
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“Buy a Valve with 9 Lives, Mister!” 


O ANY MAN who keeps his 

business-wise eye on the black 
ide of his ledger, one fundamental 
truth will be more than apparent to- 
day. And that is, with rising wage 
levels and mounting material prices, 
valve upkeep may well outweigh the 
original purchase price of valve 


equipment. 


That is why today, more than ever 
before, it is important to buy valves 
that need not be pampered, because 
excessive maintenance for one valve, 
when multiplied by the thousands in 
your plant, mounts up to a cost that 
can’t be overlooked. 


When you buy Jenkins Valves you 
can be sure that, with proper treat- 
ment, they will last longer, serve 
better, and save you more money in 
the long run than any other valves 
made. Almost a hundred years in 
business has proved this to be an 
established fact. 


And so, regardless 
of whether it is a 
question of original 
installation, or 
whether it’s replace- 
ment, consider Jen- 
kins Valves. Jenkins 
Bros. Engineers are 


always glad to help solve your valve 
problems, Sold through reliable In- 
dustrial Distributors everywhere. 
Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New 
York 13 ; Bridgeport ; Atlanta ; Boston; 
Philadelphia; Chicago; San Fran- 
cisco. Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal. 


LOOK FOR THIS Sg ow MARK 


SINCE Orem Bas 1664 == 


JENKINS 
VALVES 


Types, Sizes, Pressures, Metals for Every Need 








When Carpenter made S tainless 
COST LESS TO MACHINE! 


@ To make a million (or even a thousand) of anything from 
Stainless Steel, your tooling has to be right, and the Stainless 
has to be really uniform—shipment after shipment. 


Otherwise you might find the job cutting into your profits. 


In turning out automotive parts like these, for example, the 
close tolerance machining has to be done fast. And it has 
to be done right! So when problems arise, it’s no wonder 
that the producers get in touch with the mill where Free- 
Machining Stainless was first invented—Carpenter. 


Results on mass production jobs like these certainly show 
how you can use ek coe Stainless bars at a profit. Specify 
Carpenter Free-Machining Stainless No. 5 and No. 8 to cut 
your fabricating rejects and improve your product’s 
performance. 
And for useful printed information to help your men turn 
out more Stainless machined parts in less time, see your 
nearby Carpenter representative. He’ll be glad to help you. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 


re 

arpente? \s 
STAINLESS STEELS = 
© ee 


Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Providence, St. Louis 


vately negotiated deals are “unfair coy 
petition.” They would like to sce te, 
istration requirements for publiciy so 
security offerings extended to coer qj 
financing operations. Or they oul 
like regulations eased when a »ubjic 
seller of new issues already has <imilx 
securities outstanding. 

Other underwriting houses are riding 
the wave. They are acting as the go. 
between in such deals. And they are 
collecting, according to Street reports 
$10,000 to $25,000 for such jobs. This 
is the equivalent of the islasle Zross 

rofit on their participations of $). 
000,000 or so in some of the competi. 
tive bidding deals when the new-issue; 
market was hot in the first half of 1946, 
¢ Lost Business—Continental Can Co, 
incidentally, provides a good example of 
the damage to Wall Street’s underwrit. 
ing commissions that insurance-com. 
pany competition can inflict. 

About two years ago the company 
did sell through Wall Street ‘unde: 
writers some $15,000,000 of new pre- 
ferred stock to finance improvements 
and additions. But this was preceded 
by two privately negotiated deals with 
insurance companies. The deals in- 
volved the sale of $35,000,000 of de- 
bentures to refund earlier outstanding 
preferred and replenish working capital. 
And its current New York Life transac. 
tion may have cost the Street some 
additional new-issue commissions, 


Young Buys Into Central, 
But 24% Isn't Control 


Robert R. Young has just set Wall 

Street buzzing once again. This time 
it is the dead-pan announcement that 
Young’s Alleghany Corp. has bought 
162,500 shares in the giant New York 
Central R.R. 
e Answer to Skeptics—This is Young's 
retort—or part of his retort—to the rail- 
road men who guffawed a couple of 
months ago when he declared that 
he might try to buy up control of the 
Central (BW —Dec.7’46,p31). 

But with 162,500 shares out of the 
6,447,000 outstanding, Young is still a 
long way from control. Even if the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission cts 
him keep the Central stock, his block J 
will represent only about 24% of the 
total. This might be enough to rate 
a director, but Young would have a 
hard time organizing the road with such 
a slim toehold. 

e Transcontinental Dream—To hear 
Young talk, however, this is only the 
beginning. In an_ interview released 
this week by Advertising Age, he 
sketched a grand plan for establishing 
a complete transcontinental network 
under his management. Chesapeake & 





Ohio (already controlled by Alleghany) 
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This Note was placed privately through the undersigned with an institution acquiring 
it for investment. It has not been and is not hereby offered to the public. 
This advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


$40,000,000 


Aluminum Company 
of America 


2.55% Promissory Note 
due January 1, 1967 


The First Boston Corporation 


January 9, 1947 
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IN BUILDING DESIGN 
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ic InpustriEs have selected: Rigidsteel Buildings be- 
cause of their superiority on a point-for-point comparison: 
1. lower first cost 3. more usable headroom 
2. lower erection cost 4. ease of maintenance 
Before you build, before you start expensive individual designs, 
get the full story on Rigidsteel Buildings and how they will fit 


into your program. 


McCLOSKEY COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS - 404 GRANITE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22 
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and New York Central would pe ,,| 
eastern end. In the West, the vsten 
would take in the Union Pacifi., 4) 
Missouri Pacific, and perhaps ot) crs, 

Other railroad men have had hj 
dream, but most of them kept quit ang 
resolved to be more-careful abou: wh, 
they ate at bedtime. 


e Upto ICC—Meanwhile, Youn: h, 


the practical problem of persuac ing th 
ICC to approve Alleghany’s purchas 
of the Central stock. To do this, hf 
may very likely have to sacrifice }j 
interest in the Nickel Plate, a compet; 
tor on some of Central’s routes. Youn 
might not mind this particularly. i 
has been miffed at Nickel Plate minor 
stockholders ever since they blocked hi 
proposéd merger of the road witli th 
C. & O. (BW—Nov.3’45,p20). 

A possible buyer for the Nickel Plat 
—if it goes on the block—is the Penn 
sylvania, which would be delighted t 
get a straight line from Buffalo intq 
Chicago. Since Nickel Plate control 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie, a shift i 
ownership might put a new face on th 
whole railroad traffic situation in thq 
Lake Erie region. 


P. S. 


Transcontinental & Western Air ha 
made a start toward solution of its finan 
cial difficulties (BW —Jan.11’47,p64 
Jack Frye, president, and Howai 
Hughes, chief stockholder, have—tem 
porarily, at least—patched up their dif 
ference of opinion on financial matters 
Hughes has agreed to lend the airling 
$10,000,000—just about the amount o 
its estimated net loss for 1946. In addi 
tion, a proposal to authorize 2,000,00 
additional shares of commun stock waj 
approved by the stockholders whe 
Hughes voted his block in its favor. 

“Ford Motor Co. is about to embar! 
on its first public financing.” That per 
ennial rumor cropped up again this wee! 
in Wall Street. New York’s Nationa 
City Bank, according to the most popu 
lar version of the current gossip, is act 
ing as intermediary. The bank is sup 
posed to have the job of choosing a 
underwriter to sell to the public a new 
preferred stock issue, and a large bloc! 
of common from the Edsel Ford estate 
Well-informed Detroiters term the mu 
mor just another pipe dream. 

Public hearings on the proposed mer 
er of the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. and 
Pere Marquette R.R., already approved 
by a large majority of the stockholder 
(BW—May18’46,p77), are being held 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion. Strong opposition to some of th 
terms is being furnished by minomt 
groups of Pere Marquette stockholders 
However, consummation was previous] 
recommended by an ICC examiner, in 


terests close to the situation appear con 


fident of ICC approval. 
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This booklet, recently published by 
A oe McGraw-Hill, discusses a vital, current 
problem which is most important to pro- 
gressive management. Write for it on your 
business stationery . .. or ask your 
McGraw-Hill man for a copy. 


co 


McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Headquarters for Industrial Information 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 








he The McGraw-Hill Network of Industrial Communication: 


American Machinist + Air Transport » Aviation - Aviation News + Bus Transportation 
fs Business Week - Coal Age - Chemical Engineering - Construction Methods « Electrical 
I Contracting - Electrical Merchandising - Electrical West - Electrical Wholesaling 
n Electrical World - Electronics - Engineering & Mining Journal - E. & M. J. Metal 
n and Mineral Markets - Engineering News-Record - Factory Management & Main- 
tenance -« Food Industries - Mill Supplies - McGraw-Hill Digest » Power + Product 
Engineering + Science Illustrated + Textile World + The Welding Engineer 
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6 people sit equidistant 
around the FLETCHER DESK 


Fletcher gives you in this newest aid to 
better business an ideal personal desk that 
is instantly ready for conference. Note how 
the executive has his own private work- 
ing area, yet five men are closely grouped 
about the desk within a circle. Space 
saving, too. In multiple installations 4 
Fletcher desks occupy no more area than 
3 rectangular ones. Fletcher Desks are 
available today at better stores everywhere. 


Desk Division 
FLETCHER AVIATION CORPORATION 








Pasadena 1, California 
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Coal Faces Another Crisis M\ 


As Supreme Court considers government's right to ys 
injunctions in labor disputes, congressmen ponder legislation tha ie 
may avert mine tie-up. Navy gets tough with operators. 


Sharpened attention focused on the 
coal industry this week as a flurry of 
Washington developments emphasized 
growing concern over John L. Lewis’ 
Apr. 1 deadline for a new coal strike. 

e The right of the government to use 
court injunctions in labor disputes was 
debated in briefs and oral arguments 
before the U.S. Supreme Court. 

e The Navy, in the guise of the Coal 
Mine Administration, adopted a get- 
tough attitude toward mine operators 
who have not been living up to terms 
of the government’s contract with the 
United Mine Workers (A.F.L.). 

e Congressional committees, studying 
labor legislation proposals (BW-—Jan.11 
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not apply where government is 1 pari! Apt 

to the dispute. But, according to ¢ Wh 

government, even if the act dic appl fof 
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in labor disputes, “no case or statute } 
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States the assistance of the equity po 
ers of the judiciary for the protect; 
of the life of the community.” 

e Reason for Speed—There was it! 
doubt in Washington that the Suprem 
Court would forego usual leisurely pr 
cedure, and would press for a decisic oal M 
in the Lewis case before the coal trugf"8 


expires. Wage negotiations between th MM 
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planning ‘a 


HOTEL 


to pay 


DIVIDENDS 


Involved in hotel ownership, man- 
agement, financing or counseling? A 
building boom is coming. More hotels 
mean more competition. Avoid mis- 
takes when you design, build, modernize 
or equip your hotel by consulting us. 


Write Today — No Obligation 


INCORPORATED 
9TH & SIDNEY, ST.LOUIS4, MO. | 


America’s most experienced hotel designers 
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’47,p18), set Mar. 15 as the date for 
final action on a law which might fore- 
stall another coal tie-up. 

e Broader Question—The Supreme 
Court hearings were on an appeal by 
Lewis and the United Mine Workers 
from a conviction—and $3,510,000 in 
fines—for contempt of court (BW—Dec. 
7’46,p15). 

A federal district judge last month 
tuled Lewis and the union were guilty 
of ignoring an injunction which had 
ordered them to continue working under 
terms of an existing contract. The 
union had ordered it abrogated—tanta- 
mount to a strike order in U.M.W.—in 
a dispute over interpretation of the 
welfare fund clause. 

The Supreme Court later broadened 
original narrow grounds of the case to 
include consideration of the right of cont 
mre to issue an injunction ven: 8 
against the union. 

e Hysteria, or ?—U.M.W. this week de- SAME BASIC INGREDIENTS y - 
fended its attitude by charging in a Rep. Francis Case, South Dakota Re The 
brief von “a aspen gat pay publican, may not have the satisfactiomform of 
0 ee eee og seeing his name attached to thpline 4 


ency” in seeking an injunction against ee : hal co 
U.M.W. Resorting to the court repre- ation’s most importa.it labor statut “ol of 


sented an about-face from established since the Wagner Act—but it will be eprese 
government labor policy, and “disre- pretty much his just the same. Botliflaced 
garded ri eg the plain, unequivo- the Senate and House will shortl{ Nom 
cal dangange ot: tae Sete Sa aRO seis pushing labor bills, which wilff is 


tion statutes, their indisputable pur- : sent 4 
pose, and the controlling decisions” of Carry the names of the chairmen of Iz ee 


the Supreme Court, according to the bor committees in both houses. Th, the 
union brief. eventual “Taft-Hartley act” expectedfistent 

The government contended in a to yesult will bear a strong rescmprdcr.” 
brief that the Norris-La Guardia anti- blance to the Case bill which Presi Thre 


injunction act—cited by U.M.W. as ba oi 
applicable in the coal mine case—does dent Truman vetoed last year. 
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gion and bituminous operators will 

main at an impasse as long as the 

sal controversy @ver the coal contract 

mains before the high court. South- 
m operators recently reiterated their 
ecision to defer further talks with 
1M.W. as long as the government 
ntract issue is unsettled. 
Meanwhile, the government sought 

fo usflo keep its skirts clear of further dis- 
wites with the mine union until the 

‘ tha nines go back to operators. At most, 

hat will be six months, The govern- 
sent would like it to be much sooner, 
py Apr. 1 if by some miracle of maneu- 

_. fgering that would be possible. 

“HE When President Truman declared an 
nd of hostilities Dec. 31 and ended a 
umber of wartime emergency powers, 
ne was the executive right to seize 

BBiants threatened by labor disputes. 
fowever, a six-month period was al- 
ywed for returning seized properties to 
bwners. Because that makes an early 
nd of its responsibility unlikely, the 
oal Mine Administration started look- 
ng warily at how the government- 
).M.W. contract is being administered. 
Some Mines Ignore Royalties—It 
ound that under the existing govern- 
nent mine operation policy—which has 
ft management of mines pretty well in 
hands of the owners—many opera- 
ms have been ignoring the “nickel a 
m’ royalty for Lewis’ mine welfare 
md, retroactive vacation pay, and 
her controversial points established 
i the 1946 government-union agree- 
nent, They did this through oral agree- 
ats with weak U.M.W. locals. 
Although the miners involved might 
satisfied, and such a practice of cir- 
mventing U.M.W. national contracts 
night have a long precedent in some 
nines, the government decided to order 
ll compliance. Its objective was to 
liminate any armor chinks through 
hich U.M.W. might aim new attacks. 
Owners Ousted—Its first target was 
he Carter Coal Co.’s three mines near 
oalwood, W. Va., in the Pocahontas 
eld. Then to emphasize that it really 
eant business, it aimed a second and 
ven stronger attack against the small - 
‘ox Coal Co. mine near Morgantown, 
V. Va. 

The government technique was a 
orm of seizure-within-seizure. The Coal 
line Administration, already in nom- 
nal control, took over complete con- 
101 of the mines. Owners and _ their 
epresentatives were ousted, and tre- 
laced by naval officers. 

Nominal or “company’s risk” opera- 
ion is conducted by management as 
Weent for the government. Under the 
onnally-Smith Act it was to be allowed 
to the maximum degree possible, con- 
re. with the aims of the [seizure] 
brder,”” 

Threat to Consumer Relations—If the 
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There is no other 


insulating material like 








der is violated, government agents 
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O other insulating material is made up of millions of minute 
air cells, each enclosed in pure glass, molded into light, strong, 
rigid blocks, 

No other insulating material retains its original insulating 
efficiency indefinitely under attack by moisture, vapor, and the 
fumes of most acids. 

No other insulating material has been able to withstand ex- 
treme humidity, to help maintain temperature levels, to mini- 
mize condensation — without repairs or maintenance due to 
failure of the material—over the many years that PC Foamglas 
has been in use. 

When you need insulation for roofs, walls and floors, be sure 
you have complete and up-to-date information on PC Foamglas. 
We have recently published authoritative booklets which give 
all the data you need. Send for your selection of free copies today. 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 632 Duquesne Way, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pennsylvania. 










Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Room 408, 682 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send me without obligation, your 
free booklets on the use of PC Foamglas 
insulation for: 


| ee Walle.c.cn. Floors_..... 


PC FOAMGLAS “eer” -+ INSULATION 
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1 end of a wire ? 


One electric motor manufacturer 
was. He needed a high speed method of mak- 
ing low -cost electrical connections. AMP 
engineering came up with the answer—low 
cost solderless terminals and a pneumatic 
installation tool .that makes 1200 perfect, 
identical electrical connections an hour, 


The result? His time studies show chat 
One operation alone has been reduced from 
3% minutes to 3% seconds on every motor—@ 
tidy. saving, especially when you consider 
that no special skill is re- 
quired to operate the 
AMP pneumatic tool. 


_ Where is AMP reducing 
installed cost of electrical con- 
the ‘household 












nections? In 
appliance, electronics, automo 
tive, aviation, transportation, 
and electri industries, to 
Ws <2 mention but a few. 
Aircraft-Marine Products Inc. has raised lowly elece 
trical connectors to be self-amortizing investments in 
economical, rapid production o ectrically wi 
products. If your peoduct is electrically wired, discuss 
your fondest production dreams with an AMP sales 
engineer. There is no obligation, of course. 
ts told simply and graphically ina 
mew brochure which we would 
AIRCRAFT-MARINE PRODUCTS INC. 
1521-78 N. Fourth Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


A large part of the AMP story 5 : _~ 
be pleased to send you. ec 
e 
























“PRECISION ENGINEERING APPLIED TQ THE END OF A WIRE” 











In the LEBANON Valley 





FROM THE BOOK,* “*LEBANON COUNTY THROUGH THE CENTURIES’? 


Watching the drifting clouds vanish over North 
Lebanon Mountain, young James Lick was filled 
with wanderlust. In the years to come, Lick traveled 
ceaselessly until he acquired land where Sacramento, 
California, now stands. When gold was discovered in 
the vicinity, the sale of building lots made him enor- 
mously wealthy. Intensely interested in astronomy, 
the erstwhile, barefoot Lebanon farm boy contributed 
the funds for building the great Lick Observatory. 


For generations, men of the Lebanon Valley 
have made notable contributions to scientific 
knowledge. Lebanon Steel Foundry carries 
on this tradition with a most modern metal- 
lurgical laboratory, scientific operating con- 
trols and advanced foundry techniques to 
produce alloy and steel castings of superior 
character. Call in a Lebanon engineer and 
talk over your casting needs with him. 


* Write for free copy of this picturesque book. 
Lebanon Steel Foundry « Lebanon, Pa. 


LEBANON ‘xi: CASTINGS 
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may take over completely for the ‘“‘ac- 
count and risk of the government.” 
They may run operations as they see fit, 
pay salaries, etc., out of the U.S. ‘Treas- 
ury, distribute coal at a set price and 
through any distribution channels, put 
the proceeds in the Treasury, and pay 
the owners only a “reasonable rental 
value.” In effect, it is a form of mine 
nationalization, 

Of particular concern to operators 

is the threat to customer relations 
of any changes in distribution channels 
at this time. The industry already is 
deeply concerned over a poor market 
and widespread replacement of coal 
by other fuels. 
e Others Move to Comply—As a result 
of the threat posed by the Carter and 
Fox reseizures, operators elsewhere 
moved quickly to get into compliance 
with terms of the 1946 U.M.W. con- 
tract. 


To most of them, the Fo 
was the clinching argument gi) 
further resistance. Fox, which (11) 
only 20 miners, was accused 
government of failing to-pay the 5¢; 
alty to U.M.W., with refusing t: che, 
of; union dues, and with refusin« to , 
instate an employee who, ac ord; 
to a union umpire, was discharg 
wrongfully. The federal agency | :nox 
the owner’s argument that he hac ney 
had a union in the mine before {j 
government stepped in. 

The prior action against the Cart 
Coal Co. was ignored by many opcrat 
who long have considered the ¢o 
pany president, James Walter Carte; 
as “something of a character.” 

e Not Surprised—Carter’s friends ay 
neighbors said that they were not s 
prised that the government took oy 
his property. “Jimmy has been askiy 
for it, and this is not the first time } 





When the Labor government of 
Britain was forced to use the army 
this week to break an unauthorized 
strike of food truck drivers (above), 
it moved smack into the middle of 
the Socialist dilemma. 

The Laborites came to power be- 
cause of the solid swpport of British 
workers who saw in Socialism the 
fulfillment of their aspiration for so- 
cial and economic improvement. 
Once holding the responsibility for 
governing Britain, however, the 
Labor Party had to think beyond 
using it for the simple purpose of re- 
warding workers for their support. To 
build the balanced, collectivist eco- 











Between the Worker and the Deep Blue Sea 


nomy called for by the Socialist blue- 
print, wages had to be held in line. 
But the impatience of workers for 
the rewards of political victory is 
spilling over into discontent with a 
trade union leadership which is in 
actual fact part of the government. 

It will not come as a great sur- 
prise to see the discipline of British 
trade unionism breaking down, to sec 
the labor movement there beginning 
to act like its American counterpart 
(BW—Nov.2’46,p96). The Labor 
government may be forced to choose 
between its long-run program and 
the ‘support that it must have to 
stay in power. 
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; Sign of a good thing to come... 
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Dp you ever hear of a coal stove that eats its own 
smoke? Well, you soon will! For such a stove is now 
on the way—thanks to the progressive thinking of 
Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., and a group of 
stove manufacturers. 

Six years ago this national research agency of the 
Bituminous Coal industry set out to perfect a heater to 
burn coal smokelessly for the more than 16 million 
American families that heat their homes with stoves. 

The list of “musts” to be met was a tough one! The 
stove must burn any type of Bituminous Coal smoke- 
lessly — under all conditions—at both high and low 
rates of burning. It must furnish trouble-free perform- 
ance and provide the greatest 
possible degree of automatic 
operation. It must hold its fire 
without attention for a long 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


(a Se 
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period of time. On top of all that, this new stove must 
be handsome enough for the living room—and priced 
low enough to attract the average stove-using family. 

All these musts were met — not the first time, or the 
second, or even the sixteenth — but in the seventeenth 
model designed! Number 17 is out on test this winter 
in homes throughout the country, after which it is ex- 
pected to go into commercial production. 

And this stove is but one sign of the many good new 
things that are coming from coal. For the Bituminous 
Coal industry’s research program is dedicated to 
devising new methods and new equipment for coal 
utilization to benefit not only the home owner, but 
also the railroad man, the 
manufacturer, the farmer —in 
fact, every living person in 
America! 


Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 





ITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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You want a marter posture’chair. Shown 


here is Harter’s new executive model, 


available early in 1947. : ~ 
What makes Harter posture chairs so 
comfortable? First, the perfect fit assured 
by adjustments which you make to your 
own measurements. Second, soft and deep 
foam rubber cushions. Third, correct pos- 
ture design to keep you feeling fit. : 
This beautifully designed posture chair 


rH will be on display soon. Your 


HARTER 


name and address, write Dept. 201, 
STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


Harter Corporation, Sturgis, Mich. 
POSTURE CHAIRS 








SPECTACULAR 


Far ahead of any line ever of- 
fered, this new marvel of the 
intercoms is a triumph of flow- 
ing exterior style and inner 
electronic magic. The brown, 
polished Durez plastic cabinet 
of the new BELfone “Maes- 
tro” is a neat match for the 
finest office setting. Instant- 
contact controls are at fin- 
ger tip. Keep posted on 
BELfone intercoms. Write. 

1187 Essex Avenue 


Export Office: 4900 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 




















SOUND SYSTEMS, INC. 








has bucked the governmeut,” was the 
West Virginians’ reaction. 

Carter has bucked successively the 
NRA, the first Guffey coal act in 1935 
(which he defeated in the Supreme 
Court), the 1937 Guffey act, the 
U.M.W., and the closed-shop—which he 
still is resisting. He has not had a writ- 
ten contract with U.M.W. for many 
years, but his verbal agreements cover- 
ing 1,500 smokeless coal miners have al- 
ways been considered sound and binding 
by them. 

-@ Seizure Policy Varies—In the Car- 
ter Co. case, the government ousted 
“Jimmy” Carter, but announced that 


“;-company distribution channels would 


not be taken over. Company sales per- 
sonnel and» methods would be contin- 
ued. This policy was not continued in 
the later seizure of the Fox mine. In 
that instance the government took over 
everything. It implied any other re- 
calcitrants would face the same penalty. 


Legal Guideposts for 
Portal-Pay Limitations 


State legislatures studying the pos- 
sibility of revising statutes of limitations 
to curb saat suits (BW —Dec.7 
’46,p77) have two court decisions to 
ey them. Federal judges recently up- 
eld a three-year state limit on suits in 
Ohio, and declared invalid an attempt 
in Wisconsin to limit back-wage actions 
to a two-year period. 

e Measuring Stick—Guiding principle 
followed in the two courts was whether 
the state statutes were specifically di- 
rected against wage-hour act claims, or 
were intended to apply generally. 
The U. S. District Court for Northern 
Ohio upheld the state’s three-year stat- 
ute (in the case of Stein v. Youngstown 
Steel Cir Corp.) because the law was 
of general application. 

The U. S. District Court for Eastern 
Wisconsin decided (in the case of 
Kampe v. Michael Yundt) that a two- 
year limitation was invalid because it 
applied only to wage-hour suits. 

e Precedent—Meanwhile, another fed- 
eral court issued what is generally con- 
sidered as the first of a series of legal 
interpretations that will narrow em- 
ployer liability for portal-to-portal time. 
The U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the 7th Circuit held (in the case 
of Bell v. Porter) that sleeping time of 
firemen in an ordnance plant cannot be 
the basis for portal-pay suits. The fire- 
men sued their employer on_ the 
grounds that they were required to 
sleep on the premises, and had to be 
available for emergency duty. The court 
held that under their contract the fire- 
men are required “to wait to be en- 
gaged” as a consideration of their em- 
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Health Plan Work 


Employer-financed medi, 
service for St. Louis member; 
retail union completes first ye 
of successful operation. 







A St. Louis experiment in low, 
medical care for union member; ; 
their families has proved a mar 
success in its first year of operat; 
Early doubts and employer op» 
tion have largely been dissipated, ; 
the project is now well established 

The Labor Health Institute wa; 

up in late 1945 by the St. Louis | 
Council of C.1.O.’s Retail, Whole 
& Department Store Union. It » 
has enrolled more than 5,000 of 
union’s 6,500 members in the 
Louis area. The cost of their affiliai 
with L.H.I. is borne by emplo 
through contributions equal to 3 
of annual payrolls. Most medical ¢ 
for the workers themselves is f; 
Service for families requires payment | 
fees by the union member. 
e First Year's Record—During the { 
year, about 1,900 of 2,500 eligi 
union members used L.H.I. faciliti 
They and their families made 28, 
visits to the L.H.I. medical center. 
addition there were 300 home « 
and 1,400 hospital visits by L.H.I. di 
tors; 35 major and 100 minor ope 
tions performed; 50 deliveries (after 
six-month eligibility period); and | 
social service visits. 

There have been few serious co 
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Buffalo newspaper ads of a group 
former Curtiss-W right workers inviti 
anyone with portal-pay claims to jo: 
them in a suit, contribute $1 towa' 

. ie Oo 
expenses. Business boomed, and sogf.,. 5 
three groups were competing for ‘ifn tre 
natures. International Assn. of Mf, 
chinists, which had represented wolfwrite 
ers before the company left the cifple i 


advertised that it had nothing to @ N« 
with the proposed legal actions. [F*h 
Ye 
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ystems Men always gave up — 
on jobs like this! 


recognize familiar headaches 
the following example. 
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But here, for the first time, is a sim- 
le solution—showing how you can save 
ime, labor, dollars in your office daily. 

that information typed in Col- 

A has to be carried in 20 similar 

ports ... but the figures to be inserted 
the other columns will vary. 

Also, consider that five copies of each 

pleted report are required. 


“Impossible” Job is to eliminate 
typing Column A and the various 
adings 19 times...to make copies 
f each report—quickly, economically. 


ou’re not stumped for a minute when 
ou have an Ozalid machine! Look: 


- You prepare the Sales Report (as 
own above) once—on ordinary trans- 
cent paper. 
» You place this on a piece of Ozalid 
ntermediate paper and feed into the 
zalid machine. In seconds, you have 
positive (not negative) copy. Repeat 
e operation...in less than 8 minutes 
ou have 19 identical copies. (No errors 
n transcription this way, either!) 
» On each of these, you type in (or 
ite in with pencil or pen) the varia- 
le information—the figures, etc. 
Now, how about the five copies of 
ach completed report? 
You’re bound to be surprised at this 


Se 
~ 


—the 19 Intermediates you made from 
your Master are translucent...can now 


be used as Masters themselves in the” 


Ozalid machine...to give you as many 
Ozalid copies as. you wish—each print 
again made in seconds... each- print 
as sharp and as easy to read as the 
original. 


Think of it! You’ve found the only 
way to produce a Master from a Mas- 
ter...the only way to eliminate hours 


of typing. 


And in doing this you’ve been work- 
ing—not on stencils—but on high-qual- 
ity tracing paper ... with perfect visi- 
bility . .. no smearing ... no machine 
make-ready. 

Furthermore, you can file your Mas- 
ters away without thought of deterio- 
ration... make additional copies any 
time in the years to come. 

An impossible job done quickly, eco- 
nomically! Just one of the hundreds of 
ways you save with Ozalid! 


See What The Most Versatile Office Machine Does For You! 





The new Ozalid Streamliner repro- 
duces anything typed, drawn, printed, 
or photographed on translucent mate- 
rial—in seconds. 


Reproductions can be in black, blue, 
red, or sepia . .. on paper, cloth, foil, 
film, or plastic. They’re always positive 
—not negative—copies of your Master. 


Your Originals can be up to 42 inches 
wide, any length. A manifold account- 
ing report or an engineering drawing a 
hundred yards long is no problem. 
New, More Efficient Business Routines 
can be adopted: 


1. File records can be kept on trans- 
lucent cards, data added periodically, 
and up-to-the-minute Ozalid prints 
made in seconds, whenever desired. 
2. You can “scissors edit” reports, tape 
on new information, make composite 
Ozalid prints—thus eliminating retyp- 
ing. 3. You can use Ozalid black-line 


prints for form letters that look like 
typed originals—filling in on the prints 
personalized headings with same make 
of typewriter that prepared Master. 





Learn how you can save on practically 
every job with Ozalid! Mail the attached 
coupon today! 





OZALID 


DIVISION OF 


Johnson City, New York 


Ozalid in Canada 
Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 





GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CORPORATION 


DEPT. 219 
Gentlemen: 


Please send free Ozalid Systems book- 
let . . . and Ozalid prints of typed, 
drawn, printed, and photographic ma- 
terial. 





Position 
Company 
Address 
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§ PLANES APPROACH SPEED OF SOUND -- } 





Proper Ventilation may 
be vastly more important 
to your business 





By providing better working conditions 
. . « proper ventilation will help speed up production, 
cut down accidents and reduce absenteeism in all types 
of plants, factories and commercial ‘establishments. 


Maintenance of proper atmospheric conditions will cut 
costs for processing and storing materials. In com- 
mercial buildings, comfortable conditions for custo- 
mers and employees will pay real dividends both in 





Herman Nelson 
Centrifugal Fans increased business and improved efficiency. 

Since 1906, Herman Nelson Heating and Ventilating 
Products have been maintaining desired air conditions 
. . . with maximum dependability and operating econ- 
omy....all over America. Thousands of satisfied own- 
ers know that you can't buy better heating and -venti- 
lating equipment than that bearing the Herman Nelson 


nameplate. 





Herman Nelson 
Unit Blowers 


nelson 
0 fl MOLINE 


ILLINOIS 


HERMAN 
RPORATI 





FOR 40 YEARS MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY HEATING AND VENTILATING PRODUCTS 
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plaints against the program. /n j, 
months, use of the service |.a; \ibes 
increasing steadily. So has tho rey 
tion of the plan, which is nw jee 
projected as a communitywide y 


2 BON Mee <6" 9 


earners’ health service. 

e Medical Director—L.H.I. i, ad) 
istered by a board of trustees tac ie 
of union officers, employer re prey 
tives, and medical men. How: ver ‘ 


actual medical care program 5 4 
vised autonomously by Dr. Elnicr ki 
man, as medical director. Staff inex) 
are associated with St. Louis }:ospit 
and are required to maintain py 
practices in addition to their inst 
assignments. The staff is paid an an 
salary which 20 physician and surg 
members recently agreed was “e 
nently satisfactory.” 

The 1947 budget for L.H.I. has by 

set up as $270,000, on the basis 
5,000 eligible members. 
e Health Center—An important p 
of the program is the L.H.I. med 
center, located in downtown St. Lo 
near the factory district. The cent 
equipped with the latest equipment 
staffed by general practitioners, spec 
ists in several common fields of » 
icine, dentists, nurses, laboratory 2 
X-ray technicians, medical social wo; 
ers, and pharmacists. All keep regi 
office hours. Other specialists are 
call. 

When a trade unionist or a men! 
of his family visits the center, or td 
phones in for home service, a doc 
is assigned to the case. Thereafter s 
ices are unlimited, and are determin 
by recommendations of the staff me: 
ber in charge. Surgery, obstetrics, new 
psychiatry, and other specialties 
prescribed if necessary, and come uni 
the general contract. So does hospi 
service. 

There is no charge at the center { 

union members, except for restorati 
dental work and drugs. Families are ¢ 
titled to service for nominal fees, g¢ 
erally about $1 a visit. 
e Sponsors—The two main figures | 
hind the establishment of L.H.1. we 
Dr. Richman, long an advocate of pi 
paid, low-cost medical care for worke: 
and Harold J. Gibbons, young tnd 
unionist and director of the St. Lou 
Joint Council of R.W.D.S.U. Gibb 
now is president of L.H.I. 

Currently he is one of the lead 
of the right-wing faction in the St. Lou 
Industrial Council (C.I.O.). 

e Employer Reaction—At first, Gibbo 
and Richman had a hard time selli 
the institute program to managemet 
A year ago many employers balked } 
cause they considered the 34% payr0 
tax too high, because they thought th 
were being given insufficient voice | 
control of L.H.I., and because th 
feared the institute might be manip! 
lated by the union as an econom 
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Coal Mining Is Big Business 
and giving tt better explosives ¢2 our business 


Approximately 620,000,000 tons of bitumi- 
nous and 60,000,000 tons of anthracite— 
that’s the stupendous amount of coal pro- 
duced in America annually. Without such 
production, industrial life as we know it 
would be impossible—modern comforts 
would be unattainable. 


Last year bituminous operators alone ac- 
counted for 47 percent of the power used in 
this country, 52 percent of our electrical 
energy. Railroads bought more than one 
sixth the bituminous output; factories util- 
ized approximately as much. In addition, 
anthracite fields supplied domestic fuel and 
power—kept millions of American homes 
warm and comfortable. 


An industry so vital to modern economy is 


naturally dependent upon modern tools. 
That’s where Atlas explosives come in. 


Atlas annually supplies millions of pounds of 
explosives to the coal industry. Its poundage 
contribution is a major one, but the quality 
of the explosives is important also. Likewise 
blasting methods are important—mighty 
important—and Atlas has made notable con- 
tributions to lowered costs and greater 
safety in coal mining. 


Atlas improvements in both products 
and service for coal mining are typical 
of Atlas’ engineering and chemical develop- 
ments for industry generally. Atlas has 
a veritable stockpile of ideas from which 
many other industries continually draw 
valuable aid. 


Coal is a keystone of American industry, and Atlas is proud of the 
part it plays in sustaining its importance, increasing its effectiveness. 
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..» Gives You 
Finger-Tip Control of Your Business 





ACTION at your finger-tips! Have it with AMPLICALL 
—the modern Electronic Intercommunication System. 
4 Just touch a button to reach the person you want. Confer 
Ht ... instruct... make words become action in split-seconds. 


AMPLICALL helps keep busy switchboards free for im- 
portant outside calls. Gives you fast, fool-proof internal 
communication. Saves time and energy, cuts down errors 
and costly confusion. 


AMPLICALL features “Simon-simple” operation, lifelike 
“in person” speech, privacy, day-in, day-out electronic 
dependability, modern functional styling. 


AMPLICALL keeps your entire organization at your 
elbow all the time, puts efficient rianagement control 
right on your desk. No wonder busy executives every- 
where say they wouldn’t part with AMPLICALL for many 


: times its cost! 


Insist on AMPLICALL ELECTRONIC Intercommunication 


The unit illustrated is the W200 Series AMPLICALL 
which provides facilities for up to 24 master stations, 
permitting as mony as 12 conversations to be carried 
on simultaneously. Fast, easy operation; clear, life- 
like speech; private. There is an AMPLICALL Elec- 
tronic Intercommunication System engineered to fit 
your special needs. Installed by trained AMPLICALL 
specialists. Write us today for complete information. 








Electroneering is our business 
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weapon against management. N vy ¢, 
ployers describe the program a. ins, 
ance for a stable, healthy workin » fo;, 
and say that it already has pad qj 
dends by reducing absenteeism aid p,; 
ing production levels, 


Teamsters Use Embarg 
As Unionization Weapc 


Operations were back to normal t 
week on Philadelphia’s Dock St. AF 
teamsters had lifted an embargo whic 
for four days tied up the large whol 
sale produce and fruit market arca. By 
for merchants it was a truce, not 
peace. The issue behind the embargo 
a teamster demand for unionization ¢ 
white-collar workers—must be settly 
before Mar. 1. 

That issue has broad significance noy 
that there is growing resistance to unio 
organizing drives (BW—Jan.11°47,p74 
It brings into sharp focus the techniqu 
which strong unions can be expected t 
apply against management to forg 
unionization—by closed-shop contracts 


of small groups of employees who hay 


£ 
i: 


turned down direct efforts of union ofmf 


ganizers to sign them up. 

e Conflicting Pressures—The teamster 
union is collective bargaining represen 
tative for about 98% of Dock St. ma 
ket employees. About 200 clerical work 
ers, principally women, have stubbomh 
resisted unionization. Employers hav 
supported them by refusing to yield be 
fore pressure to force clerical worker 
into the teamsters’ union. 

Two weeks ago white-collar worke 
quit their jobs briefly in a show of sol 
idarity against teamster pressure di 
rected against individual employers t 
force adoption of closed-shop contrac 

In retaliation, the teamsters declared 

an embargo against movement 0 
produce and fruit from railroad freigh 
terminals to the market. Result was ; 
90% stoppage of deliveries. As cat 
loads of perishables jammed freigh 
yards and supplies were dwindling, me: 
chants conferred with union represen 
tatives. A compromise ended the stop 
page, at least temporarily. 
e Resisters Split—-Teamsters resume 
deliveries and opened a new Grive t 
sign up clerical workers for union mem 
bership. Nucleus of the campaign is 3 
group of about 30 white-collar employ 
ees who broke away from the bloc 0! 
those opposing the union. Employes 
will be asked Mar. 1 to sign closed-shoy 
contracts which will cover all personne 
—including the white-collar group. 

Facing them, if they refuse, are pos 
sible charges of fostering a company 
dominated association of workers. F'vea 
more important, for merchants, would 
be another shutdown of all marke 
operations. 
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ABOVE—One of a fleet of Universal “Jeeps” in 
use by a large pipeline construction company. 


With economical 2-wheel drive for the highway 
and 4-wheel drive where the going is tough, the 
“Jeep” delivers men and materials to the job. 


When a job is under way far from the road, when men 
and tools must go through—depend on a Universal 
“Jeep” to get there. The “Jeep” has what it takes—a 
combination of “Jeep” Engine power, 4-wheel-drive 
traction and maneuverability. It will get you across 
trackless country, up and down steep grades, through 
mud, snow and sand. 

Thousands of Universal “Jeeps” are at work in oil 
fields, lumber camps and mine country. They are 
“made-to-order” for the surveyor, linesman, construc- 
tion engineer, prospector and utility maintenance crew. 

Your Willys-Overland dealer invites you to put a 
*Jeep” through its paces in any test you choose. 


Willys-Overland Motors, Toledo, Ohio 
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WITH A BACK OF STEEL 


Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 
better sweeping. Block is 4% usual size = easier 
to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres are 
more compact = provide “spring and snap” 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper — reduces fatigue and strain. 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


Speed Sweep brushes have proved their 
superiority in many thousands of factories 
under varied conditions. They are uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed to meet your require- 
ments. Write for styles, sizes, and prices 


today. 


") Milwaukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 


Nec ee 
$28 N. 22nd St.. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





Does Your Community 
NEED A FROZEN FOOD 
LOCKER PLANT? 


It’s Profitable! 


The popularity of 
frozen foods has in- 
creased the demand 
for more public 
frozen food plants 
everywhere. You'll 
find locker plants are 
profitable to own, 
to manage, and to 


Be sure to get this 
booklet on Salem 
“Automatic” 
frozen food 
locker plants. 
Send for data. 


SALEM ENGINEERING CO., SALEM, OHIO 
Send me locker plant data 

Name 

Address 

City 
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AFL. Stresses Productivity 


Federation bases wage demands on asserted increase in 
worker output. Canadian paper mill’s management-labor boards 
cited as model of cooperation for greater production. 


American Federation of Labor plans 
call for soft-pedaling major industry- 
wide or trade-wide wage demands, such 
as those being formulated by some 
C.1.0. unions (BW—Dec.28’46,p70). 
Emphasis—in public pronouncements, 
at least—is on the need for higher pro- 
ductivity. A.F.L. urges more manage- 
ment-labor cooperation as the one sure 
way to achieve this goal. 

Basic objectives of A.F.L. and C.1.0. 
are the same. Both want more real 
wages for members. Only their proce- 
dures for reaching that goal differ. 

Recently C.1.O. released a report by 

economist Robert Nathan which con- 
tended that corporations can pay higher 
wages without raising prices (BW— 
Dec.14’46,p16). C.I.O. has emphasized 
what the union terms the highest rate of 
corporate profits in history. 
e Earned Increases—Contrastingly, the 
A.F.L. has advanced figures purporting 
to show sharp advances in the produc- 
tivity of industrial workers. The federa- 
tion wants commensurate increases in 
hourly wages. Its position, expected to 
be formalized at an executive council 
meeting in Miami this month, is that: 
“Future wage increases must be earned 
by increasing production per man-hour 
and eliminating waste, so that unit labor 
costs can be kept down. while wages 
tise.” . 

A.F.L.’s economic bulletin for union 

leaders, Labor’s Monthly Survey, te- 
cently elaborated this point. It warned 
that “wage gains must be earned.” If 
productivity does not justify “a satis- 
factory wage,” then the federation urges 
union-management cooperation to im- 
prove production, eliminate waste, in- 
crease over-all plant efficiency. 
e Canadian Example—For an example 
of how such a program can work out, 
the federation passed over wartime 
labor-management board experiences 
in this country. Instead, it cited a plan 
in effect at one of Canada’s biggest 
paper mills. A.F.L. paper makers and 
pulp, sulphite, and paper mill unions 
for several years have had an effective 
labor-management committee clause in 
their contract with Howard Smith Paper 
Mills, Ltd. Results have been so satis- 
factory that Canada’s Industrial Produc- 
tion Cooperation Board, in Ottawa, re- 
cently issued a detailed report on the 
mechanics of the plan. 

As “results of very.tangible benefit to 
production,” the report listed: almost 
complete elimination of absenteeism; a 
jump in production; spoilage consistent- 


ly reduced on all machines; a 50° 
in accidents; initiation of new proccss 
through employee suggestions. 

These results please both the Howard 

Smith management and the unio 
Officers of the locals told the go\« 
ment board that workers feel responsib; 
“because we all know what's going 
and why.” 
e Joint Committees—Six joint consulta. 
tion committees deal with all problem; 
of common interest except collective 
bargaining and grievances. Although thc 
contract also calls for a joint grievance 
committee, unions and management 
have found it preferable to establish 
separate committees. 

A. E. H. Fair, Howard Smith resi- 
dent manager, worked out the program 
with the unions. Adopted piecemeal, it 
is subject to further expansion, Fair be- 
lieves. Fair bases his interest on the 


COMPANY MANNERS 


Two opposite poles of pressure exert- 
ing influence on evolving labor legis- 
lation posed together cordially last 
week at the Economic Club dinner 
in New York. Robert A. Taft (seated 
chairman of the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee, which will write a statute the 
unions won't like, was on the same 
program with Lee Pressman (stand- 
ing), C.I.0.’s general counsel—com- 
monly identified as a left-wing leader. 
They spoke on different subjects. 
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SCIENCE ILLUSTRATED REPORTS: 








ment 


blish 
SLIDING PANEL TABLE 


Inventions of hobbyists, too, are 
covered in this great magazine. 


SILICONES 


Science Illustrated reports on all 
new industrial developments. 


| FLU VACCINE 


gram Progress of medical science high- 
al, it lighted in Science Illustrated. 





WEED KILLERS 


War product, 2-4D can kill weeds 
or stimulate growth of plants. 


MIDGET RADIO 


Perfect transmission and reception 
by tubes as tiny as a baby’s finger. 


EKTACHROME 


Foolproof color photography. Can 
be developed at home in 90 mins. 


THE GREATEST SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF 1946 WERE COMPLETELY, 
EXCITINGLY COVERED IN SCIENCE ILLUSTRATED 


Science 1 


Often first with the news, always 
thorough with the news... Science 
Illustrated reports the progress of 
science as no other magazine. Here 
is the story of the latest and great- 
est scientific developments .. . 
their relation to business and in- 


dustry — their effect upon daily 
life... told in an interesting, under- 
standable way, for all to read and 
enjoy. Keep pace with. science. 
Follow Science Illustrated for thrill- 
ing, absorbing accounts of science 
in action, science on the march! 


NEWS THATS VITAL TO YOU! 


LLUSTRATED 








Are you taking the right action to end labor-management strife? 
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» What was the purpose 
, of the Act? 
) 


OPP 


its aim was to increase output 
of goods by lessening industrial 
strife. 


How has it failed? 


it caused: unprecedented work 
stoppages; increased labor-man- 
agement conflict; union wars at 
expense of workers, employers, 
and public; trebling of strikes; 
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Now—this expert's analysis 
of the Wagner Act 


Points the way to 


LASTING 
INDUSTRIAL 
PEACE 





infringement of 
rights; usurpation of workers’ 
tights; and other failures. 


How can we make it 
work for the benefit of 
all? 


Suggesting a broad, 7-point 
plan of improvement, this bril- 
liant analysis shows how the 
Act’s flaws can be eliminated 
and the original intent of the 
Act achieved. 
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Industrial 
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Everyone—worker, employer, 
union man, citizen— should 
read these 10 chapters 


1 Failure of the Act to Pro- 
mote Output or Peace: It 
Promoted Unionizing In- 
stead 
2 Background of the Wagner 
Act 
: 3 Act Had Increased Strikes 
: —Not Reduced Them 
' 4 Board under Act Forces 
People into Unions 
5 Act Gives Preferred Un- 
ions Dangerous Power 
6 Board Annihilates Inde- 
pendent Unions 
7 Contrary to Act’s Intent, 
Board Unionizes Manage- 
ment People 
2} 8 Act Limits Courts’ Power 
‘* to Correct Board 
9 Did Workers Lose, while 
Unions Gained under the 
Act? 
10 What Should Be Done with 





Packing more overall crippling power than an 
atomic bomb, a fresh eruption of paralyzing strikes 
is menacing industry today. Will your business be 
able to survive it?—What are you doing to avert 
this new labor crisis? 

Don’t wait for the blow to fall. Learn the real 
causes of today’s labor troubles, found in the law 
itself, as the basis for intelligent action. 

To guide you directly to the important issues, 
this new book by one of the nation’s leading labor 
relations attorneys offers a blueprint for industrial 
peace and real prosperity. The author tells how 
our labor law works, where it fails and how we 
can make it work better. Plainly and shrewdly 
he appraises the actions of the National Labor 
Relations Board, analyzes court decisions, and 
evaluates the end results in industry. Finally he 
proposes sound, specific improvements in the Act 
that are fundamentally beneficial to employees and 
employers alike. 


Just Published 


Peace and the Wagner Act 


How the Act works and what to do about it 


By THEODORE R. ISERMAN, Member New York Bar. 
Foreword by LEO WOLLMAN, Professor of Economics, 
Columbia University. 
91 pages, pocket-sized, only $1.50 

HIS book is the result of intimate work with employ- 
ers, unions, and employees by a labor relations authority 
from the start of the Wagner Act. In plain language 
he gives you the background picture of the Act, and 
what probléms have sprung from it. Highlighting the 
Act’s weak poifts he explains why they caused break- 
downs in labor-management dealings, and provides 
practical recommendations for reducing the obstacles 
the Act puts in the way of output and harmonious 
labor-management relations. 


Send a copy to your Congressman 
EXAMINE A COPY 10 DAYS FREE 








the Act? 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 

Send me Iserman’s Industrial Peace and the Wagner Act for 
10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $1.50 
plus few cents postage or return book post paid. (Postage paid 
on cash orders). 


Address ....... 
CHF eth Mth. ohn cen Sais se cawh eevee Ben sadaseeseceeeyes 


COMPANY oo cncrneccvccceeeesscvwsecvccnvewss soeescescoreesss 


Posktlon «25. ccesvne ove euticsnes Gbbcdbsccddes seuss BW-1-18-47 
For Canadian price, write Embassy Book Co., 
12 Richmond Street E., Toronto | 
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opinion that “too many employers ina\, 
the mistake of underrating their wor. 
ers’ intelligence. Management must }y 
logical, if the worker is to be receptive” 
e For Cooperation—AF.L.’s  0\ er) 
comment is that what has worked fo, 
Howard Smith Paper Mills in C:naq; 
will work for other employers. And with 
higher production records reflected jp 
company profits, “collective bargaining 
will determine how to share them.” 

It seeks to forestall employer oppos. 
tion by making clear that A.F.L. “h, 
no desire to take over managenient' 
duties and responsibilities. We recog. 
nize the difference between the func. 
tions of management and labor. But we 
contend that management can perform 
its function better if it has the benefit 
of Jabor’s intelligent cooperation.” 


How Joint Boards Work 


Howard Smith joint boards and _ thei 
functions are listed by the Canadian goven. 
ment agency as: 
© Mutual Interest Board—Handles qucstions 
of education, apprenticeship, sports, hcalth, 
welfare, working conditions, efficiency, and 
other matters of common interest. Through 
this group, workers may bring recommend: 
tions directly before management. (A pension 
plan currently is being studied.) Management 
has the same privilege. Its complaints about 
the cost of absenteeism resulted in a strict 
rule that second and third cases of absence 
without leave are punishable by a one-week 
suspension and dismissal, respectively. 
© Production Committee—Mects monthly t 
study methods of increasing output and hold. 
ing down production costs. Present concen 
is how to cut down on “broke,” that is, cull o: 
spoiled paper. Sponsors all-expense-pail 
trips to plants of some of the firm’s cus 
tomers. The idea: First-hand knowledge of 
the customers’ plant and requirements makes 
possible a more satisfactory product. Man 
agement agrees it will not make any chang 
effecting working conditions without con- 
sulting the committee. 

6 Mill Safety Committee—Promotes safety 
habits, knowledge of safety rules, and elim: 
nation of hazards. Unions are responsible fo: 
safety inspections, and for appointing 
“guides” to see that workers follow plant 
tules. If union inspectors report a hazard, 
management supervisors are required to 
eliminate it in two weeks or explain to the 
safety committee why elimination was de 
layed. 

@ Suggestion Box Committee—Passes ot 
ideas which might lead to general improve 
ment of plant operations. If adopted, sug 
gestions are paid for with cash awards of $) 
to $25. 

@ Job Analysis Committee—Supervises col: 
lection of information about the operations, 
duties, and relationships of all mill jobs. 
Workers themselves prepare the original de 








._ 


¥ x 


scriptions of their jobs by filling in special + 


forms. Job analysts take over from ther, 


but the joint committee has the final voice 


on any changes. 

© Cafeteria Committee—Handles problems 
arising from menus, food quality, prices, ett. 
The cafeteria concessionaire is directly 1 
sponsible to this committee. 
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The charp edge of a boy’s knife, a bruising blow 
from a lawn mower or a passing van, often open the 
way for infectious disease in trees. In recent years, a 
fungus disease known as canker stain destroyed great 
numbers of London planetrees, an otherwise hardy 
kind of sycamore found in many Eastern cities. 


Department of Agriculture scientists found that the 
disease was spread largely by contaminated pruning tools. 
These picked up the fungus from an infected tree and 
carried it to a healthy one in the next pruning operation. 






Taking a leaf from medicine, these Government 
scientists applied the principles of antisepsis to the 
problem. By sterilizing pruning knives and saws in 
alcohol, they showed that the spread of 

canker stain can be prevented. 


MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 


GUYZ 


7 East 42nd Street, New York 





>< 


Alcohol—the kind that sterilizes pruning tools as 
well as the kind used to make the costliest perfumes 
—is one of many CSC products for agriculture, 
medicine and industry. 
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Tals Prestal 
Pipe Bender/ ron pipe 


cto pir ie 
Plumbing, heating and ee 
electrical installations Yee) sXe lti me) a 
and maintenance Ui 

work goes faster, Wf 4 M2 JO 
easier, and is less Ug tte : 
costly when a y 

Tal's Prestal Bend- 
er is on the job. 
This do-all, port- 
able machine 
saves valuable 
time, eliminates 
the use of fittings, 
and reduces welds 
up to 80%. It 
bends all iron and 
steel pipe and conduit from Y 
%" to 3"-makes any degree \ 
bend in one easy operation 
without moving the pipe, without 
without heating or filling. Does a 
workmanlike job—no kinks or wrin- 
kles, No wonder thousands of these 
efficient machines are in successful 
use throughout industry, and by lead- 
ing contractors. Write for bulletin. 


TAL'S PRESTAL BENDER, INC. \ 
Dept. BW-7 Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 








_—T 
FOR F. bpege +10 RS 


m4 FASTER, BETTER 
MAINTENANCE! 


or i¢ i 
formance Many 
you Save time, cul c& 
better job. Easy to I 
either as a riding-on-he 
Briding-on-whee 
Quickly ada 
ing, scrut 
steel-woo 
ing all types of f 
Sizes include 11’ 


15”’ discs Write for 
more details 
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White-Collar Drive 


C.1.O. union plans demand 
for 30% wage rise. Independ- 
ent group wants 16% and addi- 
tional cost-of-living increases. 


Growing demands from white-collar 
workers’ unions for wage increases this 
week drew some management attention 
from the important steel contract nego- 
tiations (page 15). There were broad 
indications that salaried workers do not 
intend to wait for an industrial wage 
pattern to develop. 

Spearheading white-collar wage in- 

crease drives were the Federation of 
Westinghouse Independent Salaried 
Unions and C.I.0.’s United Office & 
Professional Workers. 
e To Ask 30% Wage Rise—The C.1.O. 
union last week end drafted plans for a 
national campaign to get a 30% in- 
crease for its members (70,000, accord- 
ing to U.O.P.W.). The union’s national 
policy committee also wants a $35 
minimum for a 35-hour week for clerical 
workers, and special occupational and 
professional minimums ranging upward 
from. that figure for other classifications 
of salaried employees. 

Significantly, the national commit- 
tee of 150 U.O.P.W. officials also 
“clarified” what was widely interpreted 
recently as a shift from a long-standing 



























left-wing position in C.I.O. By 
28’46,p74). The union acted gy, 
resist “employer intimidation, 
ganda, and red-baiting” by nun 
plans for “militant, democi tic y 
ism,” the committee anni unc 
said there is no intention ti cre 
witch-hunt atmosphere.” 
e Cost-of-Living Basis—Nativnal , 
tion centered on current negot; 
involving the strong, indepen:lent 
of 15,000 Westinghouse sal:iried 
ers in 20 plants and offices. ‘I heir, 
in 1945 staged the nation’s first 
white-collar strike (BW -Sep| 
pl08). While no strike vote h 
been taken, the independent unig 
been emphatic in demands that 
inghouse grant an immediate 
boost. 

The Westinghouse union wa 
16% increase to compensate for 
in living costs between Apr. 15, If 
when its members received a § 
monthly wage increase—and Ja 
1947. It asks also that the Jan. | 
increase 1% every time the Bure 
Labor Statistics cost-of-living inde 
dicates that costs have risen that q 
It would permit automatic 1% decy 
in wages whenever costs fall, but ¥ 
provide that decreases must not 1 
pay levels below those set for J; 
1947. 

The union also wants a “jus 
equitable” pension and retirement 
covering employees making | 


$3,000 a year. 





Recent intervention of the Wis- 
consin- Employment Relations Board 
in the labor dispute at Allis-Chalmers 
(BW—Oct.19’46,p90) has _high- 
lighted growing state interest in la- 
bor relations. Now it appears likely 
that the Pennsylvania labor relations 
board would take jurisdiction in the 
Pittsburgh “beer war’ between 
A.F.L.’s teamsters and C.1.0.’s brew- 
ery workers (BW—Nov.23’46,p108). 
This would sharply emphasize the 
trend. 

The Wisconsin board ordered a 
collective bargaining election at Allis- 
Chalmers’ West Allis plant after an 
independent union of employees, 
chartered by the state board last 
month, claimed to represent a major- 
ity of plant workers. The striking 
Local 248 of C.I.0.’s United Auto 
Workers is certified as bargaining 
agent for the plant’s 11,600 produc- 
tion workers under a February, 1938, 
award by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

e Union Will Appeal—U.A.W. chal- 
lenged the right of the state board 





States Assert Rights in Labor Disputes 



















to “usurp” powers of the Nation 
Labor Relations Board and order 
new election, but a federal court sy 
ported the state’s right to make 
“finding of fact” in the case. U.A.) 
immediately began plans for a x 
assault in a higher federal court. 
NLRB, its eyes on congressioq 
committees studying proposals 
repeal or revision, maintained 
hands-off policy in the initial leg 
skirmishing. 
Under the Wagner Act the \ 
tional Labor Relations Board « } 

take jurisdiction in any case inv 
ing a firm in interstate commetiami 
This right, generally accepted Wi! ctarte 
out question during the wat, "fBng. w 
been drawing state fire on an inctca repy 
ing scale during recent months. fBity a 
e States Under Handicap—Key a1@fnting 
ment is that in disputes involviffked 
mass picketing and violence, such #m lit 
those at Allis-Chalmers and in tiieted } 
Pittsburgh brewery feud, state erica 
forts to maintain law and order 4p hui 
handicapped by lack of jurisdicti@™nager 
over the basic labor dispute. ment 
as Cre 





s; it | 
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He borrowed to create a business 


jamin Franklin believed in hard work. 
started his printing business on a shoe- 
ng, with borrowed money. His credit 
reputation were good because he was 
ifty and industrious. He delivered his 
hting to customers in a wheelbarrow; 
ked far into the night frequently. 
bm literally nothing he developed a re- 
cted business, 

berican business and industry have 
n built only by hard work and good 
magement. The contributions that man- 
ment has made to the nation are clear: 
as created great industries, millions of 
8; it has safeguarded the foundations 


of our business structure by planning and 
conducting business soundly. We shall 
continue to progress only if an honest 
day’s work continues to be recognized as 
hoth desirable and necessary. 


Today, the printing industry is mechanized. In 
thousands of printing machines, HiUSiF° bear- 
ings — both ball and roller — have conquered 
friction, and helped make modern printing 
machinery possible, Science-minded Franklin 
would have appreciated && ° bearings... 
they’re built to do specific jobs and do them 
right. In printing, as in other industries, they 
have proved to be: 


THE RIGHT BEARING FOR THE RIGHT PLACE 


okKF | 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


SKF 
Puts the 
RIGHT BEARING Meee, 


in the 
RIGHT PLACE 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 














Processore! { 
ELIMINATE “BATCH COOLING” 
SPEED UP PRODUCTION 


with 






Fargithay 


SPRAY COOLERS 


Perform your cooling job in one time-saving, con- 
tinuous operation and speed up your production by 
installing Farquhar Spray Coolers. 

* Built to handle any capacity in any size. 

* Designed to operate at variable speeds. 

* Engineered for gradual cooling. First 
four headers for hot water, 
other headers use 
tap water. 

For complete informa- 
tion on the processing 
equipment you need. 
consult Farquhar, Write 
TODAY. 


Fang 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
DIVISION 


1201 Duke Street 


SPECIAL =ACHINERY FOR THE PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
Comeyon * Mydrauhe Presses © Ferm Equipment 





A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
York, Pennsylvania 








Too late for these parents. A Pyrene* Fire 
Extinguisher might have put that fire out 
at the start. 


Fire kills 11,000 Americans a year 
—30 a day, 1 every 50 minutes, Over 
a third of them are children under 
14 years old. 










: Will you be next or will you buy 
an extinguisher from 
your home or auto 
supply dealer? Insist 
upon Pyrene, 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company 


JERSE-Y 


NEWARK 8 NEW 





























A massive 157-ton magnet forging (above) for a 1,200-ton atom smashez at 


University of Rochester, New York, gives point to union arguments for 

organizing drive at Oak Ridge, Tenn. The cyclotron will be used in a Na 
sponsored research program conducted by the university. The unions urge 
new developments in atomic research may mean new layoffs of atomic work 





Contract Gains, Layoffs 
Spur Oak Ridge Unions 


Organizing work in the Oak Ridge 
(Tenn.) atomic energy center (BW— 
Sep.21’46,p101) was "cing intensified 
this week. A.F-L. and C.1.O. unions 
were making use of two new arguments 
on why workers should sign cards: 

(1) C.LO. cited “advantages” won 
in Oak Ridge’s first union contract. 

(2) A.F.L. said that imminent mass 

layoffs, announced by the War Dept., 
demonstrate the workers’ need for seni- 
ority and other union protection. 
e First Contract—Some 5,000 employ- 
ees of the Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corp., represented in collective bargain- 
ing by C.I.0.’s United Chemical Work- 
ers, are covered by the first atomic plant 
contract. Its terms, subject to War 
Dept. approval, include: 

An average 10¢-an-hour wage increase; 
checkoff of union dues; paid vacations; 
four weeks’ severance pay in layoffs; 
plant-wide seniority; time and one-half 
for work in excess of eivwht hours a day 
or 40 hours a week; and double time 
for the seventh consecutive day worked 
in any payrol! week. 

The contract outlines grievance ma- 
chinery. But because the work being 
done is considered urgent, it provides 
that disputes which threaten a work 
stoppage be submitted to arbitration. 

e Layoffs—Meanwhile, A.F.L. continued 
bargaining on contract terms with the 


smal] Clinton Laboratories, operated 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

The War Dept. announced a “ 
stantial” reduction in the number 
employees needed for the separation 
uranium 235 at the Clinton Engine 
ing Works. About 5,000 workers y 
lose their jobs during the next seve 
months. 

Current employment at Oak Ri 
is between 28,000 and 29,000. The \\ 
Dept. declared that after the cut 
5,000 workers, “no further layoffs 
anticipated in the long-range progr 
of operations.” 


P.S. 


A.F.L. printers last week ratified 
new contract settling their four-mor 
dispute with the Franklin Assn. of C 
cago, management organization of ¢ 
mercial printing shops (BW-—Sep.25 
p92). Wage increases of 394¢ an bh 
for day shifts and 434¢ an hour 
night shifts were approved. The un 
originally asked for an hourly incr 
of $1.204. The union had threatened 
strike; instead it adopted slowdown t 
tics against individual employers u 
Franklin Assn. solidarity was broken: 

A strike of C.I.O. steelworkers at 
New York Car Wheel Co., Buff: 
ended recently in an agreement to 4 
trate the company’s right to instit 
compulsory medical examinations. 
retum for the arbitration agreemé 
the company dropped a $750,000 da 
age suit against the union. 
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TERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


E | | BRSINESS WEEK Don’t be surprised if the Moscow conference of the Big Four is postponed. 
. Y 18, 1947 No decision on the matter wil! e reachec until Gen. George C. Marshall 
uA : arrives in Washington and is installed as Secretary of State. 


But—both at the White House and on Capitol Hill—there are rumors 
that the U. S. may ask that the meeting be deferred for at least a month. 












ee 
SERVICE 


Reasons are fairly obvious. 








Marshall has been more or less isolated in China for the last 14 months. 

He has participated in none of the Big Four negotiations. 

He has less than two months in which to bone up on conference history, 
procedure, and pending problems. 

Washington believes that this is too short a time for him to absorb all 
he should know about Germany and other international issues bound to be 
discussed in connection with the peace pact for Germany. 


President Truman also has reason for wanting Marshall in Washington 


her at more than a few weeks before he moves into a Big Four conference that is 
ts for , bound to drag out for months. 

na Na March and April are the big months for congressional decisions about 
Urge tl appropriations. 


C work 


With Marshall’s popularity and prestige, he would be most helpful to 
the Administration in supporting demands for adequate budgets for the Army, 























a. Navy, and State departments. 

da “y : 6 

jun ber In appointing Marshall to succeed Byrnes, the President intended foreign 

wes policy to remain essentially unchanged. 

rkers 4 Under the new Secretary of State: 

xt sev (1) Russia can expect a coldly realistic handling of all issues, with a new 

Yak Rj firmness when Far Eastern questions are involved. 

The \\ (2) In Germany, the U. S. will support the Byrnes plan—with limited con- 

1e cut cessions, but always within the Potsdam pattern—and quick constructive 

ayofts measures to make the country pay its own way. 

Pig (3) China will get dwindling support from Washington unless local politi- 
cal strife is quickly straightened out. 

(4) British policy—toward both the U.S.S.R. and world trade—will be 
ratifiet closely watched. Marshall will demand unity of action on basic issues if the 
ur-mod U. S. is to continue to aid British economic recovery and Britain’s long-term 
n. of security program. 

n of ¢ ® P 
ame You can expect important diplomatic moves in the hemisphere during 
‘hour the next 60 days along lines predicted two weeks ago (BW—Jan.4’47,p63). 
he m Argentina, within that time, will almost surely be told that it has met 
Sa Washington’s demands that schools be denazified and German alien prop- 
Jown t erty liquidated. 
rers. After a note from the State Dept. clearing the Argentine for participation 
proken gs * in an American republics defense conference, that long-deferred meeting will 
ot be called. 

t to a Washington expects it to be held in Rio de Janeiro before June. 

instit e 

- Trade with Argentina will expand as soon as the diplomatic air is cleared. 
00 dame 103 Customarily this country’s second largest prewar®market in Latin 
. 18, | 














INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK Continues 
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America (after Mexico), Argentina saw its imports from the U. S. shrink to 
a trickle during the war. It is back now to fourth place. 

Demands for arms (to be granted at Rio) and for equipment for Percn’s 
five-year plan (page 106) are bound to boost trade to peak levels before the 
end of the year. 

Buenos Aires, unlike many other potential customers, has both an order 
list and ample supplies of credits with which to do a big cash business. 

& 

Washington’s lending program is already tightening up to conform with 
down-to-earth trade promotion. 

Ecuador has provided a test case. 

When the Export-Import Bank recently was asked for a $3 million loan to 
improve public health facilities there, the loan was refused by the National 
Advisory Council which determines Exim bank lending policy. 

This warning is forcing traders to shift their sales emphasis to countries 
with adequate cash or with solid trade plans acceptable to NAC as a basis 
for loans. 








e 

London expects difficulty in the Indian financial negotiations which 
begin in New Delhi next week. 

Indian officials have implied that they intend to ask for the release of 
£45 million ($180 million) a year of blocked sterling in each of the next 
five years. 

This is roughly equal to the estimated cost of capital goods which must 
be imported to carry out India’s big industrialization program. 

Warning to U. S. exporters: Don’t expect London to make even half this 
amount available in dollars. 








= 

If Britain is able to agree to the annual transfer of such large sums, 
it will be only on the basis that much of the money would be spent for British 
equipment. 

London’s commitment in the British loan deal actually calls for the free- 
ing of only those dollars that any unit of the Empire earns currently as a 
result of exports to the U. S. 

As in the Anglo-Argentine pact now being protested by the U. S., Britain 
will raise its repayment program to the limit if the deal assures purchases of 
British goods by the creditor. 











* 
Indicative of the rapidly expanding interest of British manufacturers 
in the Indian market is Austin’s decision to manufacture a small car there. 


A $10 million company has just been formed by Indian car distributors 
and the Austin Motor Export Corp. to manufacture and assemble cars in India. 


The new company is financially controlled by Indians, who have made 
contracts with Austin in England for technical supervision and equipment. 








Production is expected to begin within a year, with minimum annual out- 
put of 3,000 cars during the first few years 
* 
Removal of the Australian sales tax on mining machinery is expected 
to pave the way for imports of new equipment on an unprecedented scale. 
Other tax exemptions from which U. S. exporters should benefit are in 
paints, clothing, and aircraft for use in overseas air services. 
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olonial Economies Changing 


Labor government plans big increase of state control 
ever business in Britain’s overseas territories. Mining proposals 
Ry affect many U. S. investors and manufacturers. 


Pa.ONDON-State control bids fair 
@ replace or sharply limit private en- 
rise in the economic development 
MF Britain’s rich colonial domain. 
WFirst official preview of government 
fans came in a White Paper on col- 
gial mining policy. The new pattern 
ac already appeared piecemeal in other 
ds. 
WThe paper recommends increased 
ite intervention, including compulsory 
puisition of mineral rights for the 
own, restrictions on mining leases, 
ser regulation of mining companies, 
d eventual direct government opera- 
fin of mines. 
pPublic Corporations—London direc- 
s covering other industries can be 
pected. But in nonmining fields, es- 
lishment of public corporations and 
ed government-private enterprises in 
p colonies is anticipated. 
in Nigeria, for example, the local 
wvernment has recently set up a pub- 
@ corporation to run the ex-German 
@nana plantations of the Cameroons. 
bother will take over electric power 
apply for the colony. The large-scale 
mundnut production scheme in East 
ica (intended to produce 500,000 
Ons annually in five years) is ultimately 
@be handled by a public corporation. 
m the initial stages, however, the Uni- 
@ Africa Co.—Lever Bros. and Uni- 
et subsidiary—will act as agents for 
government in administering the 
heme, 
state Marketing—The West African 
toa plan, devised by the Churchill gov- 
ment in 1944 and now adopted with- 
major change by Labor, is a case of 
te control in marketing. Two pur- 
msing monopolies—the Gold Coast 
m Nigeria Cocoa Marketing Boards 
@ill act as middlemen between the 
0a producers and the international 
tket. They will try to stabilize prices 
the interests of the natives and, of 
ise, the British merchants. 
Pending schemes to be managed in 
ole or part by public corporations 
) include a hydroelectric project in 
ntral and East Africa, the develop- 
nt of phosphate deposits in Uganda 
fertilizers, and the extension of rice 
bduction in West Africa. But the 
er combine is going ahead with its 
n $40 million, four-year development 
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program in Africa, most of the money 
being scheduled for expenditure in 
British colonies. 

These public bodies obviously repre- 

sent a much closer approach to colonial 
socialism than the industrial develop- 
ment corporations being sponsored by 
several colonial governments. Purpose 
of the development organizations is to 
provide capital and technical assistance 
to small local enterprises. 
e Dual Effect—Government planning 
and control in the colonies will, of 
course, aid as well as restrict private in- 
terests. Agricultural expansion schemes 
favor local food-processing industries, 
while the rise in living standards due 
to government expenditure helps local 
business and British exporters. 

Actually, state operation need not 
be expected soon in the mining indus- 
try. Colonial governments may, of 
course, undertake mining operations in 
marginal cases where private capital is 
not interested. (The Nigerian govern- 


ment has done this with coal.) Or they 
may even press for some form of part- 
nership with private interests. 

Colonial governments have been en- 
couraged to follow such a course by 
the White Paper, but London mining 
companies tend to regard this recom 
mendation as political window-dressing. 
e Government Prospecting—Under thie 
mining program outlined in the White 
Paper, responsibilty for much of the 
new exploration and prospecting is to 
be assumed by a greatly expanded col 
onial geological service. 

Justification for this development 

rests on the claim that the discovery 
of diamonds, bauxite, and manganese 
in the Gold Coast; iron and diamonds 
in Sierra Leone; and coal and gold in 
Nigeria resulted from work of govern- 
ment geological surveys. But it fails to 
point out the numerous successes of 
private prospecting in the Gold Coast, 
Rhodesia, and Tanganyika. 
e Crown Rights—Vesting of all mineral 
rights in the Crown is an old story to 
British businessmen. In at least half 
of the colonies which possess mineral 
resources, including the chief tin pro- 
ducing state in Malaya, mineral rights 
have long resided in the Crown. ‘This 
is true, also, in several others except for 
partial transfers to private hands dur- 
ing the early years of the century. In 
colonies such as Jamaica, where no 
mining legislation has ever been passed, 
provision will soon be made to vest 
rights in the Crown. 

But if colonial governments follow 
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REPLACEMENT FOR AN ESSENTIAL INDUSTRY 


At Tampa, Fla., a 256-ft. tin dredge, the Roosevelt, slides down the ways, ready 
for the long tow to the Far East. It is one of two that Tampa Shipbuilding 
Co. has constructed for Billiton Co. of The Hague. It will help replace war- 
destroyed equipment in the Netherlands East Indies, rich source of the badly 
wanted metal. Dredges like the Roosevelt are expected to bring the Indonesian 
supply up to prewar levels by early 1948—good news for consumers and for the 
Netherlanders, who count on tin sales to. bring in the all-important dollars. 
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the further recommendation to con- 
sider recovery of rights already assigned, 
several British enterprises may be forced 
out of business. 

The $27,000,000 British South Af- 
rica Co. is one. This company owns 
all the mineral rights of Northern Rho- 
desia and rights in 40% of Nyasaland. 
It leases proved mining properties to 
operating companies. The Royal Niger 
Co. still receives royalties from mining 
rights in northern Nigeria. These were 


granted to it when it gave up its charter 
to govern the colony. 

Recovery of rights such as these 
seems to be in the cards. Compensation 
for proved resources would be based on 
the estimated present net value of the 
minerals in the ground. 

e World Interests—Extensive mineral 
resources are involved in almost every 
corner of the globe. 

Value of annual mineral production 
in British colonies before the war was 





PERON'S FIVE-YEAR PLAN—II 


Under Argentina’s $1,600,000,000 
plan for development of the national 
economy in the years 1947-51, indus- 
trial employment is supposed to rise 
34%; wages and salaries, nearly 53%; 
installed horsepower in industry, 
50%; and value added by industry, 
more than 43% (chart). 

Industrial expansion is the vital 
core of President Juan Peron’s plans 
for emancipating Argentina from the 
grip of foreign capital; for making 
the country less dependent on for- 
eign imports and capable of supply- 
ing most of its own essential manu- 
factures. 

e Steel—For instance, Argentine pro- 
duction of steel ingots is to rise 
from 120,000 tons in 1943 to 315,- 
000 tons in 1951. This increase will 
supplant between 20% and 35% of 
prewar average annual steel imports. 

Production of tinplate, to reduce 

dependence on foreign materials, is 
to rise from scratch to 70,000 tons. 
Average tinplate imports before the 
war were of about this magnitude. 
e Textiles—Cotton textile output will 
be raised from 63,000 to 80,000 tons. 
This increase of 17,000 tons com- 
pares with prewar imports of about 
30,000 tons a year. 

“Woolens output is to rise 40% 
from 21,500 tons te 30,000 tons. 
Rayon capacity will be raised from 
4,500 tons to 8,000 tons. Before the 
war Argentina imported about 6,000 
tons of rayon yarn. 

Silk spmning is to be raised from 
the insignificant figure of 2,000 Ib. 
to 600,000 Ib. a year. In 1937, Argen- 
tirie silk fabric imports ran to 342,- 
000 Ib. 

e Newsprint—Before the war, Argen- 
tina imported between 150,000 and 
185,000 tons of newsprint annually. 
Peron’s Five-Year Plan envisages cre- 
ation of a domestic newsprint indus- 
try with capacity, in 1951, of 50,- 
000 tons. Production of other types 
of paper is to be nearly doubled, from 


100,000 tons to 190,000 tons. 


Industrial Goal Is Self-Sufficiency 


e Chemicals—Production of caustic 
soda is to reach 40,000 tons, com- 
pared with 10,000 tons in 1943. Soda 
imports in 1937 were 23,000 tons. 
Production of sodium carbonate is 
to be pushed from zero to 25,000 
tons. The prewar import peak (1937) 
was 32,000 tons. 
e Nonferrous Metals—In a long list 
of minor metals.(Argentina is woefully 
short of such critical items as iron 
and coal) production will be raised 
to preclude imports, and in some 
cases to provide exportable surpluses. 
e To Conserve Foreign Exchange— 
By these, and other measures to be 
examined in subsequent reports, 
President Peron would reduce for- 
eign exchange expenditures on for- 
eign raw materials and semimanu- 
factures; this would permit more ex- 
tensive spending for heavy industrial 
machinery and equipment. 








ARGENTINA PLANS 
ITS EXPANSION 


Industrial Employment—up 34% 
1,093,000 





1943 
1951 





nan 


$1,150. 





Peso conversion rate: 4 pesos = $1 





Data: Plan Quinqvenal, 1947-1951 © BUSINESS WEEK 
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about 


$200,000,000. 
colonies and Cyprus “acco, 
roughly $110,000,000; the 


The = Af, 


and Pacific, $75,000,000; and t ic @, 
bean area, $15,000,000. 

Principal producers were 
Rhodesia, with copper alon. , 
over $50,000,000, and Malay... , 
tin production also topped {ic s: 
000,000 mark. Total value 
mined in Malaya during th« 
period before 1939 was $2,(\)0, 
000. Northern Rhodesia copper 
put during the war totaled 1,400, 
tons, worth $270,000,000. 

e Colonial Minerals—Major  inine; 
of Britain’s colonial empire and ¢ 


chief sources are: 
Tin—Malaya, Nigeria, Uganda, | ie 
ganyika. e the 
Copper—Northern Rhodesia twe 
Cyprus. ing 


Gold—Gold Coast, Nigeria, Ken 
Tanganyika, British Guiana, |'ij 
lands. 

Oil—Trinidad, Sarawak, North 8 
neo, (potentially) Bahamas. 

Diamonds—Tanganyika, Sierra | 
one, Gold Coast, British Guiana. 





Bauxite—British Guiana,  Jamai 
and Gold Coast. 
Iron ore—Sierra Leone, Northe 


Rhodesia, and Malaya. 
Manganese—Gold Coast and \| 
laya. 
eU.S. Affected—The bulk of ¢ 
capital invested in companies min 
these resources is British. There 
a heavy concentration of Ameri 
money, however, in the copper 1 
ing companies of Northern Rhode 
(Roan Antelope, Mufulira, and R 





kana). Three American companies, “A 
cluding Pacific Tin, accounted #@ lou 
about 5% of prewar Malayan tin mo 
put. ide 

Other mining companies 1 bu: 


American capital include the Cyp 
Mining Corp. (copper and _ pyrite 
Sierra Leone Selection Trust (( 





—_— 
monds and chrome), Demerara Bag yoy 
ite Co. (British Guiana), Revnog —__ 
Metals Co. (Jamaican bauxite), 4 ~~“~ 


rican Manganese Ltd. (Gold Cox 

But the American interest in 5: 
ish colonial mining extends be: “ 
a relatively limited direct financ 
stake. The U.S. was a principal p 
war consumer of colonial mine 
It took the bulk of Malayan tin, G 
Coast manganese, Nigerian columb' 
Cyprus copper concentrates, and b: 
ish Guiana bauxite. American imp 
of these and other minerals wi! 
even greater in the future. Hence 
developments tending to raise 


concern U.S. business. “A 
@ Short and Long Views—The \Whgj#e An 
Paper, of course, is not legislation, anc 
immediate application of its reco nev 
mendations is out of the questi een 


London mining companies and 
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“T’m here to explore!” said the explorer. “I understand 

e there’s a new kind of guest room at the Statler—a 
two-rooms-in-one setup that’s a real discovery in liv- 
ing comfort. And that I’ve got to. see!” 


“It’s a one-room suite,” we said, “a Combination Liv- 

e ing Room, pioneered by Statler in theWashington D.C. 
hotel. Now there are some in every Statler, and more 
are coming. There are several different arrangements, 
but all have the same two-way convenience. 











“A living room by day, when the beds hide as luxurious 
e lounges, and there is none of the ‘bedroom-y’ look of 
most hotel rooms. This makes the one-room suite 
ideal for entertaining your friends, or holding private 


business conferences. 


“A bedroom by night, when the lounges turn into 

4, beds. And what beds! The regular Statler full-size bed. 
The same wonderfully soft mattresses...the same 
night-long sleeping comfort that Statler beds have 
always been famous for!” 





Fu 





\ 


“A wonderful discovery,” cried the explorer as he left. 
e And we think you'll agree! The one-room suite is 
another Statler innovation ...another example of our 
never-ending effort to provide new conveniences and 
comforts for you when you stay at the Statler! 





STATLER 
HOTELS 














HOTELS STATLER IN 
BOSTON $3.85 BUFFALO $3.30 CLEVELAND $3.00 
DETROIT $3.00 ST. LOUIS $3.00 WASHINGTON $4.50 
STATLER-OPERATED 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA $3.85 HOTEL WILLIAM PENN $3.85 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
Retes Begin ot Prices Shown 


SHARE A MEAL—SAVE A LIFE! 
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¢ SALES 
IMPACT 


with colorful-dynamic 


PALM a a -cale 
\ FREE BOOKLET... 
Explains the world's 
foremost means of prod- 
uct identification. Shows 
how te put the pres- 


tige of your trademarks 
out in front! Write to- 






THE PALM BROTHERS 
DECALCOMANIA CO. 


CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 

















Research © Development 
Installation of Programs for 
increasing and Protecting Profits 
Covering: Sales, Administration, Engineer- 
ing, Manufacturing, Industrial Relations, 
Wage Incentives and Methods 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 

















® Turning the "Searchlight" 
e on Opportunities 


Published as space is available—approzimatcly once a 
month, Rate—65 ct. aword—$3.25 line—$6.50 minimum— 
2 words for boz number, Address replies c/o Business Week, 
foreign representative 
@ CAPT. USN (Retired) — 52 — excellent 
knowledge German, French, Spanish, Italian ; 
wide experience living in and traveling in 
foreign countries (Naval attache Germany, 
38-41, and Spain °46; also Asst. Dir. Naval 
Intelligence, For. Br. 48-44), with service in 
Cen, and S. A. countries, available as foreign 
or special representative abroad. Intimate 
familiarity people and places to contact. 


Box 525 
in Washington, D. C. 


@® CLOSE YOUR Washington office and use 
mine. Executive, ten years negotiating expe- 
rience government departments, will main- 
tain office facilities and all contacts for two 
or three firms on retainer. Legitimate, per- 


manent basis only. Box 527 


in New York City 
@ FOR RENT: New York City Address, tele- 
phone listing, space for samples or emer- 
gency service items. $25.00 monthly. Box 


526. 








ATTENTION 
MANUFACTURERS 


Large successful New York sales organiza- 
tion desires to add a few industrial lines 
for sale representation in the Eastern states 


with a view toward development of foreign 
markets for your products. 








We have a complete staff of technicians 
and specialists in foreign and domestic trade. 
In the past twenty-five years, our sales of 
American products have exceeded $250,- 


Box 528, Business Week 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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vestors have not been unduly dis- 
turbed. They feel that many of the 
recommendations are financially im- 
practicable and that colonial govern- 
ments will resist those a will 
mean a loss of taxation or subsidiza- 
tion. 

A year ago, however, the Labor gov- 
ernment began to allocate the $480,- 
000,000, ten-year grant for colonial 
development authorized by Parlia- 
ment in 1945. During the past year 
it has moved steadily forward. If it 
remains in office to carry out the 
long-range project for a mixed socialist- 
private enterprise economy in the col- 
onial empire, all business activity will 
be operated in an atmosphere vastly 
different from that otf colonial pio- 
neering days. 


Textile Setback 


Russians, with large part 
of mills smashed during war, set 
tough production goals. Cotton 
output is far below 1913 level. 


MOSCOW-—-The war dealt a crip- 
pling blow to the Sovict textile industry. 
Probably not until 1948 will the produc- 
tion level of 1940 be again attained. 

The tough goal for 1950 cotton tex- 
tile output set by the Five-Year Plan is 
only 16.3% above 1940 production. But 
this is +% less than the 1942 goal set 
by the ‘Third Five-Year Plan. 
¢ Output Below 1913 Level—The Mos- 
>ow region and western Russia accounted 
for 95% of Sovict textile production 
before the war. A large share of this 
capacity was smashed by the Germans. 
Four hundred enterprises were damaged 
or obliterated. In all, 1,500,000 spindles 
and 30,000 looms were destroyed. In 
1945, production of cotton textiles fell 
to a level 23% below 1913. 

The Five-Year Plan envisages replace- 
ment of this loss, retirement of worn- 
out equipment, and expansion of capac- 
itv. ‘The machine-building industry 
target is for 3,000,000 spindles and 65,- 
000 looms during the five-year period. 
e Numerous Mills Restored—Installa- 
tions (excluding replacements) are 
planned as follows: 

Spindles Looms 
GOttOn oc bsenceess a eeeee 33,300 
Woolens .......... 158,100 3,700 
DM Gs os e00d eels 81,500 1,860 


WER kas tensriius aie 5,100 
By the beginning of last year, 140 tex- 
tile enterprises (including 32 cotton and 
50 flax mills) had been restored. During 
the war, 30 new enterprises were in- 
stalled in Siberia, the Urals, and Cen- 
tral Asia. 
¢ Big Investment—The Five-Year Plan 
envisages investment of six billion rubles 





(nominally $1,200,000,000) in 
struction and expansion of ti¢ ¢, 
industry. Specifically, the play ca!) 
repair or reconstruction of 5] » 
enterprises, completion of 36 p\ant, 
in construction, and the building » 
new factories. : 
During the first nine month of }: 
output of the various sectors of th 
dustry for the period was as follo 
Cotton fabrics (meters).... 1,315 
Woolen fabrics (meters)... 16, 
Silk fabrics (meters)....... l 
Cotton fiber (metric tons).. 344 
Washed wool (metric tons). 32 
Raw silk (metric tons)..... 
Cord for tires (sq. meters)... 15,000, 
During this period the industn 
stalled 90,700 spindles and 2,9(\() log 
e New Enterprises Planned—| hic » 
all goals, as well as actual produ 
figures for previous years, are avail 
for the principal fabrics (in million 
meters): ; 
1938 1940 1945 1946* ym TH 
Cotton. .3,491 4,030 1,616 2,004 4 da’ 
Woolens. 114 124 57 72 eG 


See oka: 99 85 43 56 ana 

Linen .. 272 150 63 67 vp 

~* Plan, fe on . 
= 


New cotton textile enterprises Swill 
scheduled for Novosibirsk, Astrak! ton 
the Georgian S.S.R., the Altai 1 ] 
tory, and Northern Kazakhstan. (3 — 
struction of mills in Tashkent, sufame 1% 
abad, Ferghana, Ufa, and Cehlyabqggo02, 
is to be finished. A big mill in the Kf 











nets Basin is to be started. ‘| 
ing 
, gs v 
CANADA kp 
ncrea: 
an 


Decontrol Move fs: 


Ottawa adds to its list ") r 
ot! 


unregulated items, expects fimCanz 


abolish all but rent ceilings 
the.end of the year. patrol. 
ema) 


OTTAWA-Kcy cost-of-living itqg@pn lez 
in the food, clothing, and shelter ¢ t bas 
gories are all that remain under pgs, m 
control as a result of the Canadian scars, 
ernment’s latest decontrol move. mon 

With barely three months to go hine 
fore price-control legislation _lap_imrs. L 
Finance Minister Douglas Abbott # rem: 
nounced a new list of products {qmgng 
from control. It included houschiimd. 
furniture, small appliances, radios, pam here 
and varnishes, pianos, tools and ga:gamtrols 
equipment, luggage, fresh fruits #™@oved 
vegetables, fish, and some builders’ § Abbot 

lies. mm 
e Gradual Rise—The government f™@pted 
lieves the supply of these items is Pre W 
quate and that few price increases Mj Con! 
result. It assured the public that alf™me dc 
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THE TOP RUNG 


pda’s biggest private enterprise, 
anadian Pacific Railway Co., got 
67 y president this week—William 

@ton Neal. The new chief execu- 
rises iiwill take office Feb. 1, succeeding 
ta iton C. Coleman, 67, who has 
-fap railroading since 1899, president 
_¢,ame 1942. Neal started with C.P.R. 
yak 02, as office boy. 















ing controls are under study, that 
ngs will rise on some products soon, 
that additional items will be re- 
eed from control. 
Miacreasing costs of labor and mate- 
and higher prices on imported 
ep is, make some price increases in- 
bble. The Canadian living-cost index 
list dy reflects this trend. 
bbott declared that the 7% rise in 
cts M@Canadian index, against a 23% rise 
F lhe U.S. index, reflected the effect 
g pradual rather than precipitate de- 
patrol. 
emaining Controls—Last week’s re- 
+ itn leaves controls in force over rents, 
er cmt basic foods, practically all clothing, 
s, major household appliances, mo- 
cars, tires, gasoline, steel and other 
mon metals, lumber and pulp, farm 
hinery, most textiles, yarns, and 
rs. Laundry and transportation serv- 
remain under fixed prices, but bar- 
ng and hairdressing services are 


& 














here is official expectation that all 
trols except those on rentals will be 


ts Moved by the end of 1947. 

‘s' @@Bbbott’s statement showed that the 
ermment still works on the theory 

nt f™pted nearly a year ago. This is that 

is #@te world prices have gone far beyond 

es {™ controlled Canadian level they will 


ame down, 
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NO need to waste time, materials, teber, 
Save them all with the Hansen one-han 
Tacker. Useful in production, assembly, 
shipping. Drives 2-point 
Tackpoints, fast as you grip. agquast 
Investigate this modern m 
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Security Price Averages sharply, however. And _ by anding 

Dow-Jones industrial and utility of last 

This Week Month Year price indexes had both been (riyc, stock 

are Week Ago Ago Ago down to their early-Decem)cr re 

" Industrial ..... 143.0 147.2. 1454 1764 The rail index was back to pd, dec 

Railroad ....... 45.5 47.4 48.7 68.0 vember figure, only about 3 | use the 

‘ 1g teeeeees 78.1 80.7 80.5 88.8 above its 1946 bear market lo Ph 

0 : m 

Industrial ......123.6 122.6 123.1 123.8 9 October. <a 
Railroad ...... 113.8 1140 113.0 118.9 © Why the Spill?—Boardroom we:,jii™ 

Ry iio ks av 111.4 110.9 1119 115.9 of chatter over the reasons for the mpetO™ 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 


Markets Become Uneasy 


The stock market started 1947 with 
mild price. firmness. But, when a test 
came, the list proved to have little real 
strength. 

e Sharp Spill—Some operators began to 
probe the market with profit-taking late 







to incl 
sory, I 
supply 
expect 
ply abe 
es in | 
oil, € 
»5 are 
n the 
pcted p 
cet fave 


spell. Of course, there are the ; 
present fears of serious labor troy 
But, the talk went, there is a x 
worry that is making the stock mg 
nervous: the general price situati 

This situation has two aspccts. | 
drops have appeared here and they 
wholesale and retail prices; buyer \ 
est has been less than expected |) 
9). Second, some basic materials 
continued to rise. 
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last week. This quickly began to reveal ing pic 
the shallow qualities of the early-Janu- Nervous stock sellers sce pot gares, 
ary uptrend that so many bulls had danger in both factors. They fear ed to 
hoped might blossom into a full-fledged _ serious confusion could hold up, o: Hh nos m, 
upsurge. up, manufacturing and other prog " 
Then, on Monday of this week, came maybe it already has done so. Ch 
the broadest and sharpest price decline ¢ Weak Sisters—Particularly active er 

since early December. New York Stock the downside lately have been the :fiPhere h 
Exchange trading volume zoomed to ing picture, distilling, aircraft, rail cocoa 1 
1,600,000 shares; during the previous _ retail store, and food stocks. e on tt 
uptrend only 800,000 to 900,000 shares This is not surprising. Despite fiir to |: 
were traded daily. lief to the contrary, never have For, si 
Those hastening to dump stocks classes of shares moved up, or doffhmodity 
played across the board. Only 93 of together. There have always been griliito the 
the 1,060 individual issues traded in dis- that have done far better, or far wlfhe OP. 
closed advances when Monday’s Big than the average. d wher 
Board session closed. In 1945, for example, the now MMities b 
The decline slowed up on Tuesday _ pressed airline stocks (BW —Jan.1!9@ over tl 
and Wednesday. Volume dropped p64) were a prime favorite. During fiiVhat 1 
ing to-. 

cipal a 
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946 the chemicals, oils, and drugs 
the star performers. ‘The moving 
re and beverage shares gave an 
anding performance in the first 
of last year and then faded badly. 
1 stocks, which made a below-aver- 
showing in the January-June, 1946, 
bd, declined less than most later on, 
use they benefited greatly from re- 
ng of OPA price controls. 
that’s Ahead—According to one 
inent brokerage house, above-aver- 
herformers in the markets ahead are 
to include shares in the steel, auto 
sory, nonferrous metal, and build- 
supply groups. All those industries 
expected to show future earnings 
ply above those of recent reports. 
es in such “growth industries” as 
oil, chemical, and ethical drug 
»s are also favored. 
n the other hand, not much is 
rcted pricewise from such erstwhile 
‘’ iiket favorites as the proprietary drug, 
ing picture, liquor, paper, and rub- 
shares. At best, their action is ex- 
ed to prove sluggish, even though 
ings may hold close to recent peaks. 
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.,.fifer Chocolate 


"Phere has been a touch of irony in 
‘14 cocoa market lately. But few in the 
e on this side of the Atlantic could 
rd to laugh at what has been going 
'\C Mi For, since October, the price of the 
Cofmodity has been run up from 9¢ a 
eto the current 27¢. ‘The rise began 
\fthe OPA relaxed its grip, got out of 
d when the OPA died. Few com- 
\ @Mlities have matched cocoa’s 200% 
4 over this period. 
‘hat makes the jump particularly 
ing to-American dealers is this: ‘The 
cipal architect of this sky-high mat- 
of supply and demand has been the 
yr government of Great Britain. 
vernmment Marketing—The British 
mment is marketing the entire 
bD of West African and Nigerian 
a—about 60% of the world total. 
ll began, strangely enough, as an 
mpt to prevent the price of cocoa 
n falling to disastrously low levels. 
Vith the wartime blockade of Euro- 
m markets, it was expected that all 
ican cocoa would be dumped into 
J U.S., which ordinazily takes about 
‘B® the world production. Had _ this 
ited, the U.S. would have been 
t to get all the cocoa it wanted at 
| 





















’ low prices. 
0 the British government stepped in 
took over the entire supply. It mar- 
d the wartime crops without taking 
losses. The British are still market- 
the African crop and will continue 
10 so indefinitely. Brazil, our other 
m= supplier of cocoa, also adopted a 
keting control system in 1940. 
‘0 Remedy—The International Emer- 
cy Food Council continues to allo- 
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cate cocoa supplies to all countries. The 
U.S. is still being allotted the half of 
the world’s production it obtained be- 
fore the war. But users in this country 
are finding that allocation without price 
control can make for a very bitter sweet. 

There is little that American brokers 

and industrial users can do against the 
running up of the price by the British. 
About the only effective weapon against 
such control would be governmental 
buying by the U. S. of the entire alloca- 
tion. But there is little likelihood of 
that; Washington is in a decontrol 
mood. 
e U.S. Reaction—The American trade 
is especially incensed at the British 
announcement that governmental mar- 
keting will continue permanently. The 
White Paper in which this policy was 
formulated laid heavy stress on the in- 
ability of the small African farmers to 
ride out the economic storms caused 
by the sharp fluctuations in price that 
featured the prewar trading in cocoa. 
The governmental contro! boards are 
designed to prevent this by setting defi- 
nite minimum prices for the crop each 
year. 

The peacetime boards will go into 
operation in October of this year. They 
will not always pay the farmer the 
actual price realized by the sale of his 
cocoa. On the contrary, in years when 
the board considers the price too high 
the grower will be given somewhat 
less than the going price. In other years 
when the board considers that the price 
has fallen too low, he will get more— 
if the plan works out as planned. 

American cocoa traders generally fear 

that prices will be moved up higher 
than they should be in tight supply situ- 
ations; that they will not be permitted 
to fall as low as they might otherwise 
go when demand falls off. 
e Effect on Candy—Of immediate con- 
sequence, the present high price will 
soon have serious repercussions in the 
confectionery business. Most of the 
candy now being marketed contains 
cocoa bought when the price was 15¢ 
a lb. When candy containing 27¢ cocoa 
(or higher) is marketed, there will have 
to be drastic revisions in the entire 
price structure of the industry. This 
will come at a time when the trade 
is still not adjusted to the recent price 
markups, nor to cuts in size of candy 
bars, etc. 

The physical volume of candy output 
last year fell behind the 1945 total, 
which in turn was less than 1944, the 
record year. This decline was largely 
occasioned by the shortage of sugar. 
Should sugar allocations to industrial 
users be increased as suggested by the 
Dept. of Agriculture (BW —Jan.4’47, 
p18), or beyond that, the demand for 
cocoa might ordinarily be expected to 
rise. But the recent price increase might 
put a brake on that rise. 





eoein @ Fraction 
of Usual Time! 


You can save precious days in the 
production of attractive forms, sales 
bulletins, catalogs, manuals, house 
organs and booklets by using the VARI- 
TYPER* Office Composing Machine! 


Any competent typist in your own 
office can operate VARI-TYPER, which 
has letter keys located exactly as 
they are on a typewriter. It’s the 
type that does it—type, changeable 
in seconds! The type gives the effect 
of fine printed matter. You can use any 
of over 300 styles and sizes in the 
same machine...with bold headings and 
italics for interest. Text can be 
so compact, it occupies only half the 
space of typewritten matter.,.can 
save you 50% in stencils, handling 
time, paper and storage space. 


VARI-TYPED copy is master copy 
..-Clean and sharp...with justified or 
squared margins...ready torun off the 
same day in your offset, Mimeograph 
or Ditto machine. No costly outside 
composition...no waiting for printers 
-.-every job attractive! 


Learn how other leading concerns 
profit by using VARI-TYPER. Write for 
free demonstration at your office or 
send for samples of work to Department 
BW-1, Ralph C. Coxhead Corp., 333 
Ave. of the Americas, New York 14, N.Y. 


“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. & foreign countries 
Marca Registrada Marca Deposée 


Text set by VARI-TYPER in 
the Bodoni Book series. 





Prepares Copy for Duplication 
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THE TREND 





THE PRESIDENTS ECONOMIC REPORT 


Sen. O’Mahoney of Wyoming, chairman of the joint 
congressional committee to which President Truman’s 
report on the economic state of the nation was referred 
for study and the formulation of suitable legislative pro- 
posals, says that “every bank and every business house 
should give it prayerful attention, free from preconceived 
political notions.” 


© We would be disposed to substitute “critical” for 
“prayerful,” and, with that amendment, second the mo- 
tion. The report is a well-organized and thoughtful docu- 
ment. It contains a wealth of valuable information about 
where we, as a nation, have recently stood economically 
and where we seem to be bound. So far as the near future 
is concerned, the prognosis bears a substantial resem- 
blance to that recently submitted by our economic staff 
(BW—Dec.28’46,p41). 

In conformity with the terms of the act which 
prompted it, the report also presents both a short- and a 
long-term program to assure us a high level of economic 
activity. In all of its ramifications this program is so 
extensive that the study which Sen. O’Mahoney recom- 
mends is the only proper prelude to the passing of judg- 
ment on it. For example, tucked away without any 
emphasis is the formulation of a federal policy for agri- 
culture, stressing high production rather than high 
prices; if carried out, this would vitally affect every nook 
and cranny of our national economy. A document like 
that is not for light or speedy reading. 

If the study recommended is to be as fruitful as. it 
should be, however, a study guide must be provided. 
The most important thing for this guide to do is to 
indicate clearly those parts of the report representing the 
professional handiwork of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, which obviously prepared large segments of it, 
and those parts representing the political handiwork of 
President Truman. For in certain parts economic anal- 
ysis gets merged with political propaganda i in a way that 
the reader should be given honest help in untangling. 


e@ There are also striking omissions from the report 
which, it seems quite obvious, have a political motiva- 
tion. For example, there is almost nothing on the tre- 
mendous problems which a federal budget of $374 bil- 
lion, recommended by the President in his budget 
message to Congress, impose upon the national economy. 
This is certainly not because Dr. Nourse and his col- 
leagues on the Council of Economic Advisers are not 
acutely aware of these problems. It is a result of the 
President’s having taken a political position on the 
budget. 

When it comes to cutting that budget by the billions 
now being promised in tax relief, we anticipate that the 
going will be found hard, particularly if there is to be no 
extensive cut in the armed forces. This fact is under- 
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lined by the statement in the President’s budget y 
sage that “five items—interest (on the national ¢ 
refunds (of taxes), national defense, internatioiial af 
and veterans—require expenditures of 29.2 billion doj 
or almost four-fifths of the total budget.” The fag 
mains that a report on the state of the nation y 
deals only slightly with the heavy hand of current 4 
is by no means a complete document. 


@ Perhaps the thing to do is to have the Councj 
Economic Advisers submit a separate report on the 
nomic state of the nation, including the econq 
implications of possible political programs. It wo 
then be left to the President to supplement it with 
seem to him suitable political recommendations. At; 
rate, that would be one way of separating politi 
propaganda and objective economic analysis. There m 
be such separation if the Economic Report is to s¢ 
its fine purpose with full effectiveness. 


























CHEERFUL APOLOGY 


This is an apology we almost enjoy making. For 
it enables us to give ourselves a sort of glancing 
pat on the back for doing a job that needed 
doing. In a November issue (Nov.9’46,p88) we pre 
sented, by industries, average weekly earnings and 
average straight-time hourly earnings for a number 
of critical dates. We also showed the percentage 
of total sales represented by the wage bills of these 
industries. 

We credited the federal Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics as the source of our basic data. But there we 
gave the BLS too much credit. For the Census 
Bureau generated the basic data on wages in rele 
tion to sales. And while BLS developed the over 
all adjustment factors used in calculating straight- 
time hourly earnings, it was we who applied these 
factors to various industries. 

Our table started a flood of inquiries to the 
BLS. But the bureau people are currently engaged 
in working out a new and better series for straight 
time hourly earnings. So please give them time to 
finish this job, and go to the Census Bureau for 
the information about wages in relation to sales. * 

Also, in your own selfish interest, as well as that 
of the public, help to see that these agencies get 
enough funds to continue providing crucially 
needed business statistics. We haven’t had a Census 
of Manufactures since 1939, and the last Congress 
failed to authorize one. Let’s not fail to let this 
Congress know that such a penny-wise, pound 
foolish policy penalizes business heavily. 
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